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I  NTRODUCTION. 

We  have  undertaken  to  write  in  poetry,  all  the 
principal  events  of  the  United  States  History.  Think- 
ing' it  would  be  an  interesting'  way  to  place  on  the 
minds  of  the  young',  the  main  events,  that  they  may 
more  earnestly  seek  to  know  the  lives  and  character 
of  our  noble  statesmen,  whose  lives  are  portraited  in 
this  book,  and  that  it  may  help  to  raise  the  interest 
taken  in  History  by  the  young'  boys  and  girls  of  today. 


POETICAL      HISTORY 

OF       THE 

UNITED     STATES. 


The   way  Aniei'iea   whs  settled,   no  one  ever  knew, 
And  they  proved  to  be  very  strange  people,  too, 
T'was  very  strange  the  way  they  would  do 
Many    funny      things    were      found,    all      the    country 
thi-ough. 

Some  people  from  Asia  might  have  landed  here. 
Through  a  storm  that  cost  them  many  a  tear; 
But  was  grateful  to  God,  as  they  drew  near. 
Then,  as  a  home  to  them  ,it  became  quite  dear. 

In  the  Mississippi  valley  were  found  many  a  mound. 

Some  were  very  long,  and  some  wei'e  round, 

Some  in  other  places,  two  were  found, 

Some  were  very  high,  above  the  le\'el  of  the  ground. 

It  was  a   strange  kind  of  earth   works; 
It  didn't  show  the  kind  of  people  that  shirk. 
They  wasn't  built  either,  just  for  show. 
Some  were  for  places  of  worship,   we  know. 

The  Mound  Builders  were  their  name: 

They   built  cities  and   did   many  an   intelligent    thing. 

They  wove  cotton  and  worked  in  gold, 

Many  a  strange  thing  of  them  is  told. 
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An  no  one  knows   where   these   people   went, 

For  no  one  here  had  ever  yet  been  sent. 

But   it   seems   that   later,    the   Indians   came; 

It  was  their  copper  color  that  gave  them  their  name. 

They  didn't     iiow  scarcely  any  skill  at  all. 
Though  the/  would  use  animal  hides  for  a  shawl. 
It  was  hunting  and  fishing  that  they  liked, 
And  they    were   brave   and   alert   in   a    fight. 

There  is   a   great   change   in   the  iHdians  of  then   and 

touay. 
Now  they  are  civilized  in  many  a  way. 
And  the  white  man,  for  their  land,  have  had  to  pay, 
And  yet,  to  the  white  man,  they  have  nothing  to  say. 

Six   chapters   in   this  book  you   will   find 

In  small  verses,  they  are  lined; 

And   everything  comes  in   its  proper  time. 

And  amid  all  their  troubles  they  have  come  out  fine. 
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CHAPTER     r. 
EARLY  DISCOVERIES  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 


The  people  of  Europe,  in  this  early  day 
Knew  nothing  of  America,  nor  the  way 
To  get  far  out,  in  the  Ocean,  so  they  say; 
But  they  are  trying  hard,  and  so  thej'  may. 

Now  to  their  aid  the  compass  was  laid. 
And  further  voyages  in  the  ocean  were  made. 
No   more   they   sailed   close   to   the  coast   for  aid, 
But  to  go  further  out  was  all  of  the  raid. 

III. 

The  art  of  printing,   so   they  said, 

Had   come   into   use,   and   books   and    pamphlets   were 

so  eagerly  read, 
They  scarcely  had  time  to  go  to  bed. 
For  on  so  many  new  things  their  brain  was  fed. 

IV. 

It  was  wonderful  things  that  they  were  told, 
Of  the  Asiatic  cities,  of  adventurers  bold. 
For   costly   shawls,    spices   and    silks   were   sold, 
But  the  rest  of  their  wealth  could  not  unfold. 
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But  the  cities  of  Genoa,  Florence  ;ind  Venice  had  some 
For  some  of  tlie  wealth  of  the  cities  of  the  east  ha  1 

come, 
Foi-  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  had  the  run. 
And,  for  this  reason,   to  them'  twas  fun. 

VI. 

The  commerce  first,  to  the  Red  Sea,  by  caravans  borr.e 
Then  to  the  Nile,  on  camel's  backs  comes, 
And  lastly,  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  ships  they'd  run 
To  the  greatest  cities   under  the   sun. 

VII. 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  day 

Was  to  reach  those  products,  so  they  say, 

And  bring  them  here  a  cheaper  way; 

The  question  for  hard  study  before  them  lay. 

Vi:i. 

09\uiTlt)US,   a  man,    who   in   his   youth, 

Ws^S  a  man  that  was  blithe  and  true, 

And  his  duty  he  would  always  do. 

And  in  spite  of  liis  trouble,  he  never  grew  blue. 

IX. 

And   befoi-e  him   laid  a   hard   task. 

He  never  others  fpr  help  would  ask. 

Until   the   plan,    he   thought   of  last, 

And  he  would  help  his  father,  if  he  had  to  fast. 
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X. 


And  he  one  day,  in  his  mind  conceived. 
And  for  quite  a  while,  felt  quite  relieved. 
For,  as  he  said,  he  had  believed 
That  by  sailing  westward,  new  route  receive. 

XI. 

And  enough  of  the  ocean  he  had  seen, 
And  to  go  to  the  east,  he  did  mean. 
And  have  every  one  on  Christ  to  lean. 
For  to  carry  the  gospel  he  was  keen. 

XII. 

Columbus  conceived   the  world   was  round. 
For  good  reasons  he  had  found. 
Some  of  the  people  said  his  mind  not  sound. 
Said  it  was  impossible  for  the  earth  to  be  round. 

XIII. 

Columbus  thought  the  world  not  big, 
And  by  going  westward  a  few  leagues. 
Could  cheaper  get  the  Eastern  freightage: 
For  all  goods  could  be  got  by  shippage 

XI^'. 

j'G  the  court  of  Portugal  he  went  for  aid 
And  before  the  king  his  plans  he  laid. 
But  the  excuses  the  king  made. 
Until  all  hopes  for  aid  did  fade. 
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XV. 

So  right  to  the  king  of  Spai)i  did  m.il\e. 
And  plain  before  the  king  he  spake. 
But   the  king,    in   a    rough   outbreak. 
Said   he'd   no   such   a    notion    take. 

XVI. 

But  Queen  Isabella,  on  hei'  project  bent, 

Did  all  she  could,  her  aid  she  lent. 

And  her  jewels  she'd  pledge  if  he  might  be  s*^nt; 

So  with  three  ships,  out  he  went. 

XVII. 

When   out   on    the   ocean,    the    three   boats   sifter!. 
Until  one  day,   when  it  rained  and  misted. 
To  turn  back  to  land  they  all  insisted; 
Until   to  God   their  hearts   uplifted. 

XVIII. 

For  all  ti'ace  of  land  from  their  eyes  did  fade, 
As  farther  onward,   their  journey  made. 
And  they  thought  foolish  plans  were  laid, 
And  none  of  them  could  ever  be  saved. 

XIX. 

Such  as  flocks  of  birds   were  signs  of  land. 
And  many  green  things  from  off  the  sand 
Were  encouraging  then,   to   the  little   band. 
For  to  be  near  to  land,   they  thought  it  .ei  and. 
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XX. 

But  when  no  land  was  really  seen. 
Then,  in  their  hearts,  they  did  feel  mean: 
For  so  near  land  that  the  plants  were  green, 
And   to   the   shori  they   wished   to   lean. 

XXI. 

But  so  often  deceived. 

When  they  had  believed 

That  land  they'd  received. 

But  to  get  to  land,  they'd  be  relieved. 

XXII. 

So    tlieir   courage   was   gone, 
And  tney  thought  it  not  wrong- 
To  beg  Columbus  begone; 
And   so,  for  days,   this  was  their  song. 

XXIII. 

To  turn  liomeward  once  moi'e. 

For  their  hearts  were   sore. 

And  Columbus  they  no  more  adore. 

For  his  stern  old  heart  was  for  the  other  shore. 

XXIV. 

But   today  more  land   were  all  of   the  signs, 

And  this  again  encouraged  their  minds. 

And  to  press  right  onward,   were  sounds  of  all  kinds. 

And  all  with  eager  expectation  ;is  to  what  they'd  find. 
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XXV. 


For  all  were  encouraged  this  very  night, 
For  in  the  distance,  Columbus  saw  a   bright  light, 
For  land  sure  now,   was  within  their  sight. 
And  all  the  little  band   was  in  a  big  plight. 

XXVI. 

Columbus,   dressed  in  a  military  suit. 
Felt  right  good  as  he  drew  his  boat  up  to  it, 
And  said  to  the  king  and  (lueen  he'd  give  it, 
For  they,   no  doubt,   would   be  glad   to   receive  it. 

XXVII. 

He  stepped  on  the  new  land, 

And  thought  himself  grand: 

For  he  knew  his'  little  band 

Would  feel  such  brave  men  would  be  in  demand. 

XXVIII. 

Friday,  October  12,  1492, 

He  planted  the  Cross  and  took  possession,   too, 
Foi'  this  was  for  the  king,  and  he  had  it  to  do. 
And  he  gave  thanks  to  God,  for  he  wished  to  be  true. 

XXIX. 

Hou'    the   natives.    the\-    ran. 

And  backward  they'd  scan. 

As  if  from  the  clouds  dropped  a    white   winged  lamb, 

And  left  all  the  shore  for  the  new  man. 
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XXX. 

Columbus,   though  he  was  deceived, 
Was  perfectly  satisfied   with   what  he'd  received. 
But  an   eastern  island   he   had  believed. 
But    instead   of    that,    San    Salvador    to    the    king-   had 
pi-esented. 

XXXI. 

It  was  a  funny  sight,  the  way  the  natives  would  do. 
They  had  golden  ornaments,  but  they  were  few. 
These  they  would  trade  for  a  small  bell  or  two. 
If  it   would   be  satisfactory  with  you. 

XXXII. 

The  discovery  of  Cuba  and  Hayti  were  made. 
And  plans  to  hunt  gold,  by  Columbus  were  laid. 
But  to  search  far  were  almost   afraid, 
For  fear  the  nati\'es  might  make  an  out  raid. 

XXXIII. 

Now,  overpersuaded  by  his  little  crew 
That  had  threatened  his  body  to  be  overthrew, 
He  promised  them  all  that  they  were  through. 
Then,  how  quick  home  they  flew. 

XXXIV. 

Now,  when  in  home  they  come. 

How  every  one  in  their  country  run. 

How  through  the  air  shouts  and  bells  rung, 

For  they  were  the  happiest  people  under  the  sun 
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XXXV. 

Now,   when  Columbus  had  told  all  of  the  news, 
They  no  more  money  to  him  refuse; 
But  felt  very  afraid  this  land   they'd  lose. 
So  for  Columbus,   prepared   more  crews. 

XXXVI. 

So  again,  to  the  other  side 

Columbus   again   prepared    to    ride. 

And  how  his  companions,  he  had  to  chide, 

"For  it  is  too  far,"  so  they  all  cried. 

XXXVII. 

To  go  further,  he  did  contend, 

Until   the  mouth  of  the   Orinoco,   he  did   ascend; 

And  not  any  one  did  he  aim  to  offend, 

But  to  every  one  he  was  a  friend. 

XXXVIII. 

But  for  him  this  was  a  rough  ride. 
And  soon  after  he  returned,   he  died. 
But  in  Christ  he  did  abide. 
And  his  soul  was  wafted  in  a  better  tide. 

XXXIX. 

How  our  country  was  named. 

They  all  should  be  ashamed, 

Americus  Vesputius  ought  not  to  have  won  the  name. 

When  Columbus  had  won  the  fame. 
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XL. 

But  "Waldsee  Muller  did  some  writing. 

Thus,   lie   thought  their  minds  'twould  brighten; 

For  a  description  would  enlighten, 

And  America,  by  him,  was  a  suggestion. 

XLI. 

So  John  Cabot  thought  that  he  saw  at  a  glance 
He  could  find  a  short  route  to  Asia  if  he  had  a  chance. 
So  King  Henry  VII  quickly  the  money  advanced. 
The  king  thought  if  there  was  new  land,  he  wanted 
an  entrance. 

XLII. 

Cabots  in  1497,  on  the  coast  of  Labradore  landed, 
And  at  such  discoveries  he  was  astounded. 
For  many  a  mile  along  the  coast  he  plundered, 
But  thought  it  eastern  Asia,  as  he  wandered. 

XLIII. 

Sebastian  Cabot  thought  for  gold 
He  could  hunt  and  be  very  bold, 
Through   the  heat  and   through   the  cold. 
But  he  changed  his  mind  as  he  grew  old. 

XLIV. 

But  to  Spain,  America  was  a  land  of  vague. 
But  a  grand  outfit  for  sailing  they  wanted  to  rig, 
And  it  was  for  gold  that  they  wanted  to  dig 
Until   part  of   their  men  it  did  fatigue. 
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XLV. 

Now,   Cortez,   to  Mexico   went 
On   conquering  it  for  Spain,   was  bent. 
It  was  for  that   purpose  he   was   sent, 
And  what  he  did  was  with  a  good  intent. 

XLVI. 

Now,   Pizarro  had   conquered   Peru, 

And  captured  the  riches  of  the  Incas. 

When  Magellan  told   what   he'd   do, 

And  gave  his  name  to  a  strait  he  sailed  through. 

XLVIT. 

Ponce  de  Leon  was  a  gallant   soldier. 
And  they  could  find  no  bolder. 
But,  in  disgrace,  he  went  to  Florida 
To  find   the  young  man   moulder. 

XLVIII. 

Balboa   crossed    the  Isthmus   of  Darien, 
And  he  had  no  time  for  tarrying. 
For  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  he  was  touring. 
This,  for  the  King  of  Spain  was  doing. 

XLIX. 

De  Narvaez,  for  Spain  would  raise  the  Cross 
In  that  land  of  flowers  and  moss, 
If  rough  waves  had  not  been  tossed, 
But  that  will  tell  us  he  was  lost. 
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De   Sota   for   Spain    to   the   west   come, 

And,  as  for  rivers,  he  navigated  some. 

And  he  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Though  his  body  was  sunk  to  the  Mississippi  bottom. 

LI. 

And  many  others  by  Spain  were  sent, 

The  King,  his  aid  he  quickly  lent, 

But  if  successful  something  to  him  it  meant, 

And  he  didn't  want  nothing  of  such  to  repent. 

LII. 


And  France  becanie  quite   eager. 
And  in  his  earnestness  began   to  figure 
To  see  if  the  world  was  really  bigger. 
And  if  it  was.  they  would  go  thither. 

LIII. 

The  first   French   navigator  was  Verrazani. 
Sailing  westward  from  Madeira. 
Though  in  his  eai'nestness  grew  weary. 
As  he  sailed  ;ilong  the  coast  of  Carolin  i. 

LIV. 

And  Cartier,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Cross  raised, 
But  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  gazed. 
Then   climbed    the   hill,   and   looked   amazed. 
For  Mont  Real  for  France  had  saved. 
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LV. 

I 
John  Ribaut's  colony  got  in  a  pretty  plight. 
And  they  ran  out  of  food,  and  hadn't  a  bite. 
So  they  killed  a  man,   and   thought  it  right, 
And  suffered  until  another  vessel  hove  in  sight. 

LVI. 

Laudonniere's  first  colony  was,  to  him,  an  aggravation. 

For  soon  they  came  to  starvation. 

And   then,   northward   he   led   an   expedition, 

And  in  Carolina,  massacred  all   the  population. 

LVII. 

Now  the  Champlain.  he  wouldn't  complain. 

And  in  the  west,  he  would  remain 

Near  the  lake,  that  bears  his  name, 

And  lost  lands,  for  France,  he  would  reclaim. 

LVIII. 

Now  La  Salle,  a  Jesuit 

Wished  for  France,  to  gain  a  sight. 

So  down,  the  Mississippi  took  a  flight 

And  for  France,  claimed,  a  big  land  right. 

LIX. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,   not  a  sailor  wise, 

On  returning  home,  they  did  surmise, 

Did  not  from  his  expedition,  very  high  rise 

Out  went  their  light,  t'was  the  last  of  their  sighs. 
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LX. 


Raleigh  was  a  man  of  beauty, 
And  was  always  true,  to  what,  was  duty, 
And  to  plant  a  colony,  he  was  suited 
Though  his  plans,  were  all  up  rooted. 

LXI. 

Now  to  prove,  his  manhood  true, 
This  is  what,  we  knew,  him  to  do. 
As  he'd  be  walking,   with   the   Queen 
Over  the  wet  places  his  mantle  sling. 

LXII. 

Now  Raleigh  to  the  court  she  sent. 
For  to  aid  him  she  was  bent. 
Because  to  her  he  his  mantle  lent. 
So  with  her  aid,  out  west  he  went. 

LXIII. 

So   on   the   Roanoke,   a   colony   planted, 
For  to  him  a  track  of  land  was  granted. 
But  not  a  one  of   them   that   landed. 
Would  till  the  soil  as  was  commanded. 

LXIV. 

But  all  of  the  colony  thought  it  bold. 
If  they  would  earnestly  hunt  for  gold, 
But  such  lazy  men,  poor  character's  mold, 
For  by  doing  so  their  right  was  sold. 
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LXV. 

So  Raleigh,   a  second  attempt  was  made, 
And  none  of  his  plans,  to  single  men  laid. 
But  to  married  men,  he  went  for  aid. 
But  after  all   his  courage  failed. 

LXVI. 

Now  John  White,  the  governor  was  very  mild, 
But  when  the  news  reached  him  of  the  child. 
It  almost  set  the  old  man  wild, 
For  the  first  English  birth  was  his  grandchild. 

LXVII. 

Now  as   far,   as   the   Dutch 

They   didn't   care   for   such. 

So  far  in  the  west  to  make  entrances  much, 

For  it   would,   only  be  to  get  land  in  their  clutch. 

LXVIII. 

But  Hudson,  for  the  Dutch  did  claim. 

The   river   that   bears   his  name, 

And  some  land,  for  the  Dutch  he  did  acclaim. 

But  the  Dutch  very  close  at  home  remained. 

LXIX. 

Now  the  London  and  Plymouth  company  come. 
And   between   them   two   lines   they  run. 
For  a  little  while  to  them   t'was  fun, 
But  it  was'nt  long  until  trouble  begun. 
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CHAPTER   TWO. 
DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    ENGLISH    COLONIES. 


I. 


Now  to  colonize  was  their  theme, 
And  to  enrich  England  we  have  seen, 
And  so  the  natives,  they  treated  mean. 
But  to  get  the  land,  it  was  their  scheme. 

II. 

So  the  colonies  were  thirteen, 

And  to  take  the  land  of  course  was  keen, 

If  to   the   Indians    were   a    fiend. 

For  on  England  they  could  lean. 

III. 

Now  the  Virginia  colony  had  come. 
And  as  for  clothes,  they  needed  some, 
For  though,  with  hardships,  were  not  done, 
And   such   idle   men   for   help   would   run. 

IV. 

Now  the  colonies  were  amazed, 

For  to  be  gentlemen  they   were  raised. 

And  over  the  new  world  for  wealth  thej^  gazed. 

And  talk  of  gold  that  they  would  save. 
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V. 

John   Smith   saved   the   Colony   from   ruin. 
For  no  work  they  were  doing. 
Only  idle  ways  they  were  pursuing, 
And   to   starvation,   now  was  going. 

VI. 

And   with   the  Indians  he  intends, 

To  talk  with  them  and  to  be  friends. 

To  get  rid  of  the  trouble,  that  now  contends, 

And  now  to  the  Indians,  his  aid  he  lends. 

VII. 

Now  a  prisoner,  he  was  taken. 

And  of  course,  he  thought  forsaken. 

And   into   his   pocket   his   hand   went   shaking". 

In  spite  of  the  noise  they  all  were  making. 

VIII. 

But  out  in  his  hand  the  compass  was  laid, 

But  in  spite  of  all,  he  felt  afraid, 

And  at  the  compass  they  were  amazed. 

And  he  by  this,  for  awhile  their  friendship  made. 

IX. 

But  at  last  he  was  condeinned  to  die. 
And   now   he   thought  his   time  was  nigh. 
When  they  showed  him  where  his  head  should  lie. 
When  from  Pocahontas,  was  heard  a  loud  cry. 
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X. 


Now  when  the  war  club  was  o'er  him  drew, 
Pocahontas  over  his  neck,  lier  body  threw, 
And  begged  for  his  life  and  this  she  knew. 
To  kill  him  then  they  would  not  do. 

XI. 

And  now  a  second  chailer,   was  langed. 
And  everything,   now   was  to  be  changed. 
Now   to   the   Council,   evei-ything   was   explained. 
And  nothing  much  yet  for  them   remained. 


XII. 


To   go   to   England,    Smith    had    to   do. 
Or  his  severe  wound,  he  couldn't  live  through. 
It  was  hard  on  the  colony  and  that  he  knew. 
And  soon  in  to  starvation,   the  colony  grew. 

XIII. 

So   the  few   that  was  left  at  last. 

Wished   on   Old   England,    their   eyes   to   cast, 

For  they  now,   was  having  a   fast. 

So  they  put  to  the  ocean,  about  half  masted. 

XIV. 

But  Lord  Delaware,  now  they  met, 

And  back  to  their  homes  with  hicu  they  went. 

For  by  England   he   was   sent. 

And  his  aid  to   this  colony  lent. 
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XV. 


So  the  third  charter,  they  thought  they'd  fry. 
For  this  colonies  failure,  In  London  was  an  oa'cry, 
So  on  the   stoelcholders   thought   they'd    rely. 
But    this   one   act,    caused    them    m.my   a    sigh. 

XVI. 

Pocahontas  belonged   to   an  Indian   chief, 
Who  in  her  girlhood,   was  full  of  mi^^'Iiief, 
And  to  John  Rolfe's  mind,   it  was  quite  a  relief. 
When  he  knew  her  love  he  had  received. 

XVII. 

Now  in  marriage,  they  were  united. 

How  she  now,  the  red  men  slighted. 

And  joined  the  English   church,    and    was   enlightened 

Now  for  them  all  things  were  righted. 

XVIII. 

The  first  legislative  body  met  in  1619, 
And  by  this,  the  people  would  enlighten. 
And  if  they  did  they'd  do  some  fighting. 
Before  the  laws  should  ever  tighten. 

XIX. 

Now  the  time  when   they  use  to  fast. 
Now  the    famine    tioubles    were    all    past, 
For  every  man  now  worked  so  fast. 
That  starvation   times  could  not  last. 
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XX. 

Now  some  women  over  come, 

And  for  them,  h(OW  the  men  run, 

For  to  get  along-  without   women   couldn't  be  done, 

They  didn't  care  for  looks,  they'd  take  anyone. 

XXI. 

Now  for  them,  they  gave  lots  of  money, 
And  to  the  lady  it  looked  awful  funny. 
But  they'd  come,  as  the  land,  was  sunny. 
Come  over  here,   and  get  them  a  honey. 

XXII. 

Now  slavery  was  introduced  in  this  y'r  too. 

And  this  very  act,  they  will  always  rue. 

But    this   is   what    the   colonies   knew. 

If   brought   over   here,    their    work    they    would    do. 

XXIII. 

They  numbered  twenty  for  the  first  crew, 
When  they  saw,  what  awful  hard  work  they'd  do. 
They  now  worked  them,  as  horses  and  cattle  two. 
And  that  way  to  get  more  they  would  pursue. 

XXIV. 

The   British   Parliament   enforced   the   navigation   act, 

And   most  everything,   it   was  a   fact, 

They'd  take  everything  for  they  had  the  nack. 

And  leave  the  colonist  to  hold  the  sack. 
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XXV. 

Now  trouble  from  the  Indians  came, 
Bacon  now  won  quite  a  name, 
For  right  here  he  raised  his  fame 
For  at  home  he  would  not  remain. 

XXVI. 

Now  by  the  Indians  they   were  tre  ited   i-ough. 
And    right    now.    Bacon    had    enough. 
And   Berkeley's  protection   wasn't   the  stuff. 
And  to  overthrow  Berkeley,  he  had  to  be  gruff. 

XXVII. 

The   Plymouth   company,    several    attempts    made,. 
To  settle  America,   but   they  were  afraid. 
But  when  the  Indians,  a  wecome  raised, 
Then  they  felt,  that  they  were  saved. 

XXVIII. 

The  Pilgrims  landed,  one  stormy  night. 
And  now  they  were  in  a  pretty  plight. 
And  just  as  soon  as  it  grew  light. 
They  wrote  their  laws  and  made  them  right. 

XXIX. 

Now  this  new  land,  they  wished  subdued. 
And   the  right  thing,   they  wanted  to  do, 
And  the  way  to  please  God,  they  would  pursue. 
And  if  they  grew  weak,  theii-  faith  would  renew. 
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XXX. 

And   before  spring,  half  of  their  little  band  died, 

But   with   their   home   they   would   abide. 

It  was  for  free  worship,  they  came  to  this  side. 

They  wanted  the  footsteps  of  their  children  to  guide. 

XXXI. 

The  progress  of  the  colony  was  very  slow, 

But  they  received  many  a  very  hard  blow. 

But  for  worship,  their  hearts  were  aglow. 

And  with  praise  to  God  their  hearts  would  overflow. 

XXXII. 

But  in  the  Bay  colonies  there  were  a  few, 

That  old  trouble,  would  renew. 

Said  it  never,  never  would  do 

Not   to   have  a    part   of   the   English   church   laws   too. 

XXXIII. 

Now  Roger  Williams,  a  minister  bold. 

And  many  good   things   to   them   he   told. 

And  their  religious  rights  they  now  could  hold, 

But  for  fear  of  his  life,  most  things  would  not  unfold. 

XXXIV. 

Mrs.  Annie  Hutchingson  from  the  country  banished. 
And  from  her,  they  all  would  vanish. 
For   the   things    she   had    expounded. 
That   a   special    revelation    from    God   .she's      received, 
was  unfounded. 
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XXXV. 

Now  as  Massasoit  was  dead, 
King  Philip's  now,  as  it  is  said, 
Against  the  white  men.  quite  a  trip  led, 
But  to  save  Ms  life  to  Rhode  Island  fled. 

XXXVI. 

Now  to  cause  war  he  had  this  done, 

And  had  now  to  Mt.  Hope  come. 

And  some  other  Indians  with  him  run. 

And   one   of   them    shot    him   down,    just    for   fun. 

XXXVII. 

Salem  witchcraft   was  in   1692, 

And  a  very  strange  delusion  to 

And  many  strange  things,  they  thought  they  knew. 

And   did   somethings,   again,   they  would  never  do. 

XXXVIII. 

They  would  flog  some  and  make  them  own. 
Even  some  that  now  was  grown. 
That  this  guilt,  on  others  they  had  thrown. 
Why  they  would  be  whipped  until  they  moan. 

XXXIX. 

The  Pequod  war  now  was  on  hand. 

And  on  the  white  man's  mind  they  wanted  to  brand, 

A  stern  feeling,  they  wanted  their  land 

But  one  day  laid  the  whole  tribe  in  the  sand. 
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XL. 


William  Penn,   :i  Quaker  came, 

And  William  Penn  was  a  man  of  fame. 

And  made  peace   with   the  Indians  just   the  same, 

And  knew  by   this   their  lo\'e   he'd   snine;l. 

XLI. 

He  met  them  under  a  large  Elm  tree, 
He   thought   by    their   actions   he   could   see 
Him  and   his  people  would  always  be  free, 
And  this  put  them  all  in  a  big  glee. 

XLII. 

The  Indians  thought  William   Penn  was   fine, 

And  they'd  love  him  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shal 

shine. 
And  between  them,  they  would  need  no  line. 
Nor  any  papei's  for  to  sign. 

XLIII. 

So  no  Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed, 

Because  the  Indians  on  love  was  fed. 

This  is  a  kind  of  life  they  led. 

It  was  far  better  than  to  have  trouble,  they  said. 

XLIV. 

Now  the  Civil   war,  was  the  uproar, 
And  it  made  Clayborne,  feel  very  sore 
When  the  land  belonged  to  him  no  more. 
But  plenty  more  trouble,  he  had  in  store. 
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XLV. 

Now  the  Inter-colonial  wai-'s  we  see, 
When  many  a  wife,  with  her  babe,  would  flee, 
Trouble  with   the  mother  country's   was   the   key, 
Which   unlocked   the  hearts   to   this  misery. 

XLVI. 

Mr.  Dustin  with  his  children  flew, 

For  the  savages,   would  kill  them,   this  he  knew, 

For  this  trouble  now  had  so  far  grew, 

To  stay  at  home  and  be  saved  they  could  not  do. 

XLVII. 

Mi's.  Dustin,  not  able  to  be  taken. 

She  entirely  was  left  forsaken. 

When  to  the  house  the  Indians  were  making, 

She  was  in  there,  trembling  and  thinking. 

XLVIII. 

But  Mrs.  Dustin,  a  captive  was  taken. 
But   amid    her   heartaches   she   kept    thinking 
And  plans  to  get  back  home  she  was  making. 
And  to  get  strong  she  had  to  stop  shaking. 

XLIX. 

And  with  a  white  boy,  she  this  had  planned, 
To  learn  to  strike  the  tomahawk,  with  a  true  hand, 
Now  one  night,  as  they  were  asleep  on  the  sand. 
Killed  nearly  everyone  of  them  and  wasn't  it  grand. 
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L. 


The  Indian  war  has  now  begun, 

And  to  some  it  was  took  as  fun. 

But  its  true,  some  from  both  sides  run, 

And  many  was  slain  at  the  point  of  the  gun. 

LI. 

Now  the  cause  of  this  war  was  one, 
Over  disputed  territory,  it  had  begun. 
The  Indians  two  was  helping  some. 
And  many  bad   things   too   was  done. 

LII. 

Washington's  journey  now  grew  nigh. 

And  his  aim  was  to  do  it  with  out  a  sigh, 

He  was  a  brave  young  man  and  they  on  him  could  rely, 

And  to  take  this  message,   he  would  try. 

Dili. 

The  English  wanted  the  French,  some  forts  to  remove. 
And  sent  Washington  with  a  message  to  try  them  to 
soothe. 

But  the  French  told  him  the  plain  truth, 
And   said  the   forts  they  would  not  move. 

LIV. 

So  homeward  he  went. 

For  he  had  been  sent. 

And  on  hearing  the  reply  was  bent, 

On  whipping  them  out  and  make  them  repent. 
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LV. 

Now  at  Fort  Duquesiie,   was   the  first   battle, 
And  many  wrong  thing:s,  they  now  would  tattle. 
But  amongs't  the  rocks,  they  made  the  bullets  rattle^ 
And   the   English   was   drove   back   at   the   end   of   the 
clatter. 

T^VI. 

Acadia  and  Lewisburg  was  the  next  attack. 
And  I'll  tell  you  the  very  fact, 
And  not  one  thing  did   the  English   lack, 
But  took  possession  and  drove  them  back. 

LVII. 

To  the  battle  of  Crown  Point  now  they  came. 

And  many  of  the  soldiers  there  were  slain, 

Now  both  sides,  tried  hard  this  battle  to  gain. 

But  Johnson,  being  wounded  in  his  tent  had  to  remain. 

LVIII. 

But  General  Lyman  for  the  English,  the  battle  he  did 

regain. 
But  he  had  to  work  hard  for  it  just  the  same, 
But   as   Johnson   now   was   lame, 
Lyman  won  for  the  English,   all  the  fame. 

LIX. 

But  Montcalm,  two  years  later,  from  Canada  swept. 
And  got  the  forts  in  the  French  grip, 
Prideaux  was  killed,  and  the  English  wept. 
But  Johnson  to  his  aid  now  quickly  went. 
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LX. 

Now  to  the  Battle  of  Niagara,  they  did  lean, 
And  the  English  as  we've  seen, 
All    through,    this   battle,    felt    very    keen. 
For  to  them  another  victory,  it  did  mean. 

LXI. 

The  Battle  of  Quebec,  was  a  terrible  one. 
And  by  the  English,  it  was   won. 
It  was  by  a  scheme,  that  it  was  done, 
But  to  death,  two  noble  generals  come. 

LXII. 

Now  General  Wolf  to  his  death  came, 

And   as   he   heard   exclaimed,    "They   run    they   run" 

And  faintly  gasping  said  who  run, 

Then  dying,  happy  knew,  what  he  had  done. 

LXIII. 

He  also  said,  "God  be  praised." 

Though  he  almost,  felt  amazed, 

That  such!  an  enemy  they  had  feazed, 

And  was  willing  to  die,  as  he  heard  the  shouts  raised. 

LXIV. 

Montcalm    was   fatally    wounded   too. 

And    fought     bravely,     until     the  battle     was     almost 

through. 
But  was  glad  to  die  for  he  already  knew. 
To  lose  the  battle  they  would  have  to  do. 
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LXV. 

And  now  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close, 
And  stopped  for  a  while  these  awful  blows, 
But  over  the  French  the  English  crows, 
Until  in  time,  another  war  gi'ows. 

LXVI. 

Now  the  men  that  here  are  named, 

Washington,  Gates,  Montgomery,  Stark,  was  trained. 
And  to  be  trained,  it  was  what  they  had  aimed. 
How  to  fight   and  their  rights  obtain. 
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CHAPTER   THREE. 
THE   REVOLUTIONARY    WAR. 


I. 

Now  Old  England   thought  she'd  run  a   bluff, 

And  the  colonists  thought  tWey'd  been  treated  rough, 

And  everyone   now  became  very  gruff. 

Until  Old  England  thought  at  last  she  had  enough. 

II. 

How  Old  England  thought  she'd  rule. 

And  the  colonists,  she  treated  rude. 

She  thought  she  make  the  colonists  rue, 

Because  they  wouldn't  sacrifice  as  she  bid  them  do. 

III. 

She   wished   the  colonies  to   be   dependent, 
But  things  wouldn't  work  as  she  intended. 
So  she  now  felt  quite  offended. 
But  she'd  bring  them  down  she  still  contended. 

IV. 

The  English  manufacture's  was  by  everything  favoi-ed, 
But  it  wasn't  with  love,  this  thing  was  flavored, 
And  said  they  now,  their  lives  would  sever. 
For  to  Mother  England,  they'd  bow  no  never. 
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As  to  the  manufacturers  they  were  offended, 

They  would  have  manufactures  of  their  own,  so  they 

contended. 
And  altogether  their  voices  Ijlended. 
And  this  news,  was  for  England  intended. 

VI. 

Now  other  reasons  why  to  war,  the  trouble  brought, 
For   taxation   without   representation   too   they   fought 
And  for  war  they  thought  old  England  sought. 
And  soon  we  will  tell  you  what  she  caught. 

VII. 

Now  as  they  call  writ's  of  assistance. 

And  this  is  now  of  what  it  consisted. 

To  search  for  smuggled  goods  they  had  been  resisted. 

But  this  gave  them  a   right   as   they  insisted. 

VIII. 

The  St^*np  Act  was  the  thing,   they  thought. 
They  thought  the  stamps,  would  have  to  be  bought. 
But  those  stanjps  need  not  be  brought. 
For  in  this  trap^they  would  not  be  caught. 

^\^IX. 

So  they  sent  troops  to  enfdi^fe  the  laws. 
And   thought  they'd  get   them  'in   their  claws, 
But  here  the  colonists  opened  thefrjaws, 
And  sent  them  home  to  stay  with  th'e'ir  ma's. 
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X. 

Then   comes   the  Boston   Massacre, 
And  this  is  now  what  she  wished  to  see, 
Here  she  thought  she  had  them  tree'd. 
But  this  showed  they  would  be  free'd. 

XI. 

Now  they  had  become  so  very  mad. 
Said  they  would  do  for  themselves  and  be  more  glad, 
And  from  home  manufactures  they  would  be  clad, 
And    this    would    make    the   mother   more    sad. 

XII. 

Now   the   colonists,    taxation   refused. 

And  tea  they  said  would  not  be  used. 

If  all  the  tea.  they 'now  would  loose, 

It  was  the  principle  they  would  not  be  abused. 

XIII. 

England  thought  she'd  bring  some  tea. 
When  it  i-eached   here  it   was  dumped  in  the  sea, 
Said  to   Mother  England   they'd   not  bow   a  knee, 
Nor  listen  one  word  to  her  wonderful  plea. 

XIV. 

Port  of  Boston  now  was  closed  and  distress  ensued, 

On  account  of  the  way  the  mother  was  used, 

Foi-  to  obey  they  had  now  refused. 

And  thought  to  her  aid,  she  would  send  more  crews. 
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XV. 

Though  the  mother  feels  real  bereft, 

Patrick  Henry  said  as   we  climbed   to   the  uppermost 

cleft, 
"Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death," 
And  they  all  agreed  in  all  he  sayeth. 

XVI. 

The   fighting'  time,   was   here. 

They  would  all  rush  to  the  front,  for  they  were  sincere, 

For  all  knew  that  war  was  near, 

Though  brave  it  cost  them  many  a  tear. 

XVII. 

Battle  of  Lexington  opened  the  war. 

And   how   through   the  air  the  bullets   roar. 

The  British  didn't  get  enough  and  wanted  some  more. 

They  just  got  enough  to  make  them  feel  sore. 

XVIII. 

Now  when  the  Redcoats  at  Lexington  seen. 
That  the  minute  men,  were  gathering  on  the  green, 
"Disperse  ye  Rebels,"  Pitcairn  shouted,  very  mean. 
But  every  one  to  their  guns  did  lean. 

XIX. 

And  now  a  very  hard  skirmish  ensued. 

And  the  death  of  seven  Americans,  it  did  include. 

But  every  one  with  his  gun  .seemed  shrewd. 

And  fought  harder  than  ever  with  hearts  renewed. 
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XX. 

The  British  destroyed  the  stores  as  they  pushed  on. 
They  couldn't  have  did  it  at  the  next  day's  dawn, 
For  there  wasn't  a   boy  left  to  sport  on  his  lawn. 
For  everyone  to  war  had  gone. 

XXI. 

So  now  the  British  had   to   push  back. 

For  this  is  now,  one  thing  they  lack. 

To  make  the  Americans  take  a  back  track. 

For  they  didn't  have  the  courage  nor  the  nack 

XXII. 

The  news  that  American  blood,  had  been  shed. 
Stirred  the  patriots  and  all  to  war  then  fled. 
And    this,    with   a   stern    heart,    they   all    said. 
They'd  whip  the  British  or  all  would  lay  dead. 

XXIII. 

A   terrible  battle   was   the   battle  of   Bunker   Hill, 
And  as  yet  the  Americans  are  whipping  them  still. 
And  they  are  doing  it   with  a   right  good  will. 
They  drove  them  back  as  long  as  their  guns  they  could 
fill. 

XXIV. 

Now,    this   very    thing    was    done. 
And  to  the  Americans  it  seemed  like  fun 
To  slip  upon  them  and  see  them  I'un, 
And  if  they  did  not  run.  to  see  them  fall  at  the  point 
of  the  gun. 
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XXV. 

It  was  at  night,  they  did  this  deed, 

It  was  for  liberty,  you  will  read. 

It   is  liberty,   now   they  need. 

And  this  is  now,  on  what  their  brain  feeds. 

XXVI. 

They  slipped  upon  them  in  the  night, 
For   the   moon,    shown   out   bright. 
And  just  as  soon,  as  it  was  day  light. 
The  British  were  startled  at  the  sight. 

XXVII. 

Just  to  think  without  any  alarm. 
They  woke  and  found  themselves  in  great  harm, 
For  all  around   them  the  Americans  swarm, 
And  they  were  here  to  fire  at  them  warm. 

XXVIII. 

But   of  course  the   British   was   to   late, 

And  they  kneu-  their  own  sad  fate. 

They  thought  it  not  right  at  an.v  rate, 

And  thought  to  tliemselves  they  had  met  a  hard  mate. 

XXIX. 

They  di'ove  them  back  three  times  in  succession. 
And    would    have    did    it    again    only    fo-    the     lack     of 

ammunition. 
And  v/ith   them,  it   was  a   true  decision. 
They'd    whip    them   good,    now   while  they  had  permis- 
sion. ^Pl 
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XXX. 


To  run  out  of  ammunition  was  something"  new, 
And  of  coui-se,   now  the  battle-  had  to  be  through, 
But  they  thought  again,  as  the  next  battle  grew. 
They  could  whip  them  again  if  they  had  it  to  do. 

XXXI. 

To  Tieonderoga    a   company  by  Allen  and  Arnold   was 
led. 

Allen  rushed  into  the  sally-port  and  the  sentinel  fled. 
Then  to  the  commander's  quarters  he'd  go  he  said, 
And  there  I  guess  he  just  raised  ned. 

XXXII. 

In  on   the  commander,   then   he   run. 

And    surprised    the   commander   with    an   uplifted   gun, 

And    shouted,     "now    you'll    suri-ender    or    we'll    have 

some  fun, 
And  not  a   word  of  resistance  from   liim  come. 

XXXIII, 

The  commander  said   too,   with   a  grunt, 
"By  whose  authority,"   but   he  said   it  blunt, 
■"In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jeho\'ah.  and  the 
<'ontinental   Congress,"   said  the   ni:  n   in  front. 

XXXIV. 

Second  Continental  Congress  met  during  these  stirring 

events, 
A  petition  to  King  George,  now  was  sent 
But  he  wouldn't  receive  it  and  against  it  was  sternly 

bent. 
And   all   hopes  of  reconciliation    was   gone   this   meant. 
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XXXV. 

The  condition  of  the  army,  before  Boston   was  bad. 
Though  it  contained  many  a  brave  hearted  lad. 
But   to   stand   hardships  of   war  were   too   thinly   clad^ 
Though  brave  soldiers  it  made,  Washington  sad. 

XXXVI. 

At    the   attack  upon   Quebec,    the   Americans   fled, 
Through  a  terrible  snow  storm  their  forces  led, 
And  something  bad  happened,  Montgomery  was  dead._ 
He  fell  at  the  first  bullet  so  they  said. 

XXXVII. 

Struggling  slowly  up  the  river,  his  men  he'd  cheer. 
And  meanwhile  Arnold  was  drawing  near. 
And  he  was  severely  wounded  and  borne  to  the  rear. 
And  everything  now  to  the  British  looked  clear. 

XXXVIII. 

The  evacuation  of  Boston  caused  some  fun. 
The  Americans,  gave  them  their  choice,   fight  or  run. 
They   didn't    fight,    so    we   know    what    they   done, 
And  as  to  any  trouble,   they  didn't  have  none. 

XXXIX 

The  attack  of  Fort  Moulti-ie  was  very  great, 

How  to   themselves,   they  did  elate. 

When,    the   Americans   knew   how    they   shattered    the 

fleet. 
And  not  a  vessel  did  they  welcomely  greet. 
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XL. 

They  were  afraid  of  Fort  Moultrie's  guns, 

And    how   from    their    fire    the   British    turn    and    run, 

The  Americans  were  the  "Mistress  of  the  seas,"  that  is 

how  the  name  comes. 
They  whipped  them  good  and  they  lost  none. 

XLI. 

The    Declaration    of    Independence,    has    come. 
And   they   won,   this  now  by  the   use  of  the  gun. 
And   along   time   ago,    this   thing   ought   to   have   been 

done. 
But  now  they  be  as  free  as  any  under  the  sun. 

XLII. 

Now  the  British,  Long  Island  gained. 
It  would  make  them  feel  good,  for  it  would  help,  their 
name. 

There  were  one  thousand  Americans  slain. 
So  over  the  island  the  British  held  the  reins. 

XLIII. 

At  Brooklyn  the  Americans  did  not  remain, 
It  was  at  night  the  British  lost  their  game. 
They  failed  to  get  them  all  the  same. 
For  the  Americans  were  not  so  tame. 

XLIV. 

Now  the  Americans,  got  pretty  blue. 
For  some  of  them  didn't  have  even  a  shoe. 
They  were  ragged  and   disheartened,   too. 
And    with    a    few,    the    Question    will    rise,    what    can 
we  do. 
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XLV. 

But  at  Ti-enton,  Washington  thought  it  time,  to  strike 
a  hard  blow, 

And  in  spite  of  sore  feet  they  mus'ent  be  slow. 

That  they  must  straighten  up  and  full  of  cheer  their 

faces  must  glow. 
For  in  another  battle  we  must  go. 

XLVI. 

Now.   amid    snow,   tmd   ice,    on   Christmas    night. 
They  hurried  to  this  battle  and  they  did   it  right. 
And  they'd  win  this  battle  if  it  took  a  hard  fight. 
And  they  fought  now  with  all  their  might. 

XLVII. 

Now,  this  is  what  a  good  will,  will  do. 
They  captured  a  thousand  and  only  lost   two. 
This  battle  strengthens  them  all  the  way  through. 
And  more  anxious  to  be  fi'ee  they  all  now  grew. 

XLVIII. 

Now  at  Princetown,   Washington's   army   was   a   sight. 
Between  an  army  an  driver  of  ice,  was  thought  to  be 

tight. 
So,  they  left  their  camp  fires  .burning  bright, 
And  captured  the  troops  near  Princ^eton  before  it  was 

light. 

XLIX. 

This  won  for  Washington  universal  praise, 
And  from  all  over  the  country,  shouts  were  raised. 
For  to  think  of  such  courage  they  were  amazed, 
And  they  knew  by  this  their  country  was  saved. 
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Even,    if   the   British   minister   had   protested, 

And  his  family,   too  objected, 

But  in  his  mind,  lie  had  consented, 

To  help  Brandywine,   or  he'd   not  be  contented. 

LI. 

He  was  a  young-  man,  of  .ibout  twenty, 

He  had  just  married  a  wife,   whom  he  loved  tenderly. 

And  he  came  as  free  hearted,  as  though  he  been  sent 

here. 
But  unless  wounded,  La  Fayette,  would  never  be  found 

in  the  rear. 

LII. 

Here  the  Americans,  were  whipped. 

And  back  now  they  had  to  get, 

But,  in  on  them,  at  Germantown  slipped. 

Successful  at  first,  but  at  last,  again,  they  had  to  skij). 

LIII. 

Now  the  battle  of  Albany  their  thought  ran  eager, 

To  see  if  they,  some  way  figure. 

And    they    scared    the    British    away,    with    a    boy    no 

bigger. 
Than  a  ten  year  old,  he  could  not  read  sir. 

LIV. 

He   ran   breathless    in    to    their   camp. 

Just  as  they  weer  lighting  their  lamp. 

He  tore  holes  in  his  britches,  the  mean  little  scamp. 

And  claimed  them  ns  bullet  holes  as  he'd  pant. 
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LV. 

The  Americans   were  close  at  hand  he   said, 
And  this  excited  them  of  course,  real  bad, 
And  thankful  to  get  the  news  from  this  little  lad. 
And  it  wasn't  but  a  little  while  until  they  all  fled. 

LVI. 

But   this   was  only   an  American   scheme. 

To  whip  them  again,  they  thought  hard,  it  would  seem. 

But  to  gain  the  city,  they  did  mean, 

But  the  lad  scared  them  out  as  it  is  seen. 

LVII. 

Tlaey  were  so  seared   they  left  their  tents, 
Maybe  they  think  the  American  wants  to  rent, 
And  maybe  they  thought  they'd  call  it  lent, 
But  for  some  reason  they  never  back  for  it  sent. 

LVIII. 

Now  General  Stark,   was  very  brave. 

And  the  battle  for  America  saved, 

If   they   hadn't   did   it,    he   would    have   raved. 

But  when  six  hundred  Britisli  were  taken,  they  caved. 

LIX. 

Now  to  the  battle  of  Saratoga  we  come. 

And  the  British  out  of  supplies  had  run. 

But   they   pressed  forward  and   the   battle   begun, 

Soon  they  turned  back  and  the  battle  was  done. 
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LX. 

Arnold  right  to  the  front  went, 

He  never  waited  until  he  was  sent, 

But  right  ahead  of  Gates  he  lent. 

And  he  drove  them  back  while  Gates  stayed  in  his  tent. 

LXI. 

But  the  British  thought,  Saratoga  they'd  try  again, 
But  on  getting  back  didn't  long  remain. 
For   too   many   bullets   around    them    rain, 
So  all  their  gun's  down  was  lain. 

LXII. 

Jsow  to  the  British  this  gave  the  blues, 
For  joy  went  all  over  the  country  at  the  news, 
But  they  thought  what  they  needed  was  more  crews, 
And  yet  they  thought  better   to   stop   then  any   more 
men   loose. 

LXIII. 

The  winter  at  Valley  Forge  was  a  hard  one. 
To  live  harder  it  couldn't  be  done. 
But  better  times  they  had  really  won, 
And  to  the  patriots,  sickness  come. 

LXIV. 

But  in  the  spring,   new  courage  took. 

For  everything  brighter  to  them  look. 

And  they  didn't  look  quite  so  forsook. 

And  happy  they  were  as  they  sat  by  the  brook. 
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LXV. 

News  reached  them  that  strengthened  their  mind, 
That  France  had  acknowledged  the  Independence  an(T 

that   it   was  signed, 
They'd  have  more  to  help  them  as  they  lined. 
Prance  aided  them  and   was  very  l?ind. 

XLVI. 

Battle  of  Mammoth,  General  Lee  conducted  the  attack,. 

But  Lee  as  a  general  one  thing  lacked. 

Was  to  keep  his  men  in  a  good  track, 

The  way  they  were  doing  would  have  to  turn  back. 

LXVII. 

Washington  riding  up  told  Lee  what  he  thought  was 

right. 
And  ordered  them  to  move  on  with  all  their  might. 
And  said,  they  must  show  them  a  hard  fight, 
And  the  British,  stole  away  before  the  next  day  light.. 

LXVIII. 

The  battle  lasted  all  that  long  sultry  day, 
They  didn't  have  time  in  the  shade  to  lay. 
They  could  fight  several  hot  days,  so  they  say, 
The  British  knew  it,  so  they  pulled  out  and  gave  them 
the  way. 

LXIX. 

In  the  Wyoming  massaci'e.  the  Indians  became  wild. 
They  would  kill  the  women  and  every  child. 
Until  many  before  them  now  lied, 
Butler  tried  his  bftat  to  have  them  more  mild. 
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LXX. 

When  Prevost   against    Charleston    started    slow, 

He  met   Lincoln,  his  dreaded  foe. 

And  tliat   to  Prevost.  was  a   hard   blow, 

So  he  turned  backward,  to  Savannah  to  go. 

LXXI. 

The  capture  of  Stony  Point  was  by  Wayne, 

And  at  the  head  of  the  column  he  was  lamed, 

When  wounded  begged  to  be  carried,  he  didn't  wish  to 

remain. 
And  there  he  won,  for  himself  a  great  name. 

LXXII. 

This  was  one  of  the   worst   battles  fired. 
But  it   was   a  hard   one   that  it   required. 
And  this  is  the  kind  that  should  be  admired, 
And  they  gave  them  a  plenty  before  they  retired. 

LXXIII. 

Georgia  having  been  subdued. 

War  in  South  Carolina  was  renewed. 

A  siege  of  forty  days  ensued. 

The   Americans    were   whipped   but   it   was   something 


LXXIV. 

At  the  battle  of  Camden  it  was  a  fact. 
Both  of  the  armies  planned  a  night  attack. 
And  in  the  night  they  met  in  the  same  track. 
But  to  make  a  good  tight  the  daylight  they  lack. 
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LXXV. 

The  Continental  money  had  been  issued. 

And  Continental  currency  could  hardly  be  used, 

It  was  almost  entirely  refused, 

It's  value  had  been  so  badly  reduced. 

LXXVI. 

Arnold  now,  to  his  country  turned  treason, 

So  for  this  act,  they  all  have  reason. 

He  turned  to  a  spy  it  was  the  decision, 

He  acted  perfectly  odious  on  several  occasions. 

LXXVII. 

When  they  caught  Andre,  the  spy, 
He  cried  in  his  heart,  "Oh  my," 
To  get  away  now  he  must  try. 
He  knew  his  time  was  almost  nigh. 

LXXVIII. 

They  gave  him  time  for  just  one  sigh. 
For  to  his  country  he  had  been  a  lie. 
And  to  get  away  he  need'nt  try. 
For  swung  to  a  tree,  he  now  must  die. 

LXXIX. 

At    Guilford    court    house    Green    turned    out    again, 
Though  he  never  won  a  battle  it  was  the  same, 
He  strengthened  the  confidence  of  his  men. 
Though  defeated  success  from  every  one  came. 
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LXXX. 

Arnold    though   once   brave    turned   out   a   traitor. 
And  everyone  soon  was  an  Arnold  hater, 
And  he  was  scandalized  a  little  later, 
And  from  this  on,  he  was  always  forsaken. 

LXXXI. 

Kow  Yorktown  must  be  taken, 

For  to  the  last  battle,  now  was  making, 

They'd  make  Cornwallis  feel  forsaken, 

And  when  he  was  captured,   he  took  to  shaking. 

LXXXII. 

He  claimed  to  be  sick. 

When  he  saw  he  was  licked. 

But  the  way,  they  took  him  it  was  a  cute  trick 

And  no  more  battles  they  predict. 

LXXXIII. 

Both  sides  thought  this  ended  the  war, 

Neither  side  cared  to  fight  any  more. 

The  British  in  their  hearts  felt  sore, 

The  Americans  courage  they  couldn't  help  but  adore. 

LXXXIV. 

Now   it   was   apast   two   o'clock   in    the   night, 

When    the    news    reached    the    cities    the    lamps    they 

would  ligbt 
Some  were  speechless  with  delight, 
They  felt  no  more  they  would  have  to  fight. 
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LXXXV. 

Now  Independence  time  had  come, 

And  the  fighting  now  was  done. 

And  the  Americans  was  never  known  to  run. 

But  now  they  are  free,  from  the  mother  country. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR. 


Washington   was  not  a  man  of  beauty, 
He   was   a   man   of   which   they   knew 
To  be  firm  and  full  of  duty, 
And   the  right   thing-  he'd   always   do. 

n. 

He  was  in  his  youth, 

A  boy  who  was  noted  for  his   truth, 

He  was  always  full  of  mirth. 

And  when  needed,  (luickly  goeth, 

III. 

He    would    never    tell    a    lie, 

No,  by  far  he'd  rather  die. 

He'd  go  work,  and  never  sigh. 

He'd  take  punishment  and  never  cry. 


IV. 

His  father  died,  while  in  his  childhood, 

And  he  did  just  all   he  could. 

For  his  mother  to  get  food. 

And  worked  hard   to  earn   their  wood. 
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But  he  soon  to  riches  fell, 

And  he  thought,  now  he'd  do  well, 

And   his  arrangements  to   his  mother  tell, 

He  first  would  buy  and  then  would  sell. 

VI. 

He  had  plenty  of  good  morals  for  his  own  use, 
By   copying  he'd   Mmself  amuse. 
And  from  no  one  did  he  ever  take  abuse. 
And  in  bu.siness  deals,  he  wasn't  loose. 

VII. 

He  was  a  man  of  sound  thought. 
And  never  in  to  mischief  caught. 
It  was  high  rank  for  which  he  sought, 
And  his  vote  could   never  be  bought. 

XIII. 

In   war,   he  was  brave  and  alert. 
How  he  and  his  men  themselves  would  exert, 
And  not,  a  wrong  thing  would  he  assert, 
And  many  young  lad,  he  tried  to  convert. 

IX. 

He  grew  to  be  a  man  of  fame. 
He   tried   hard   this   name   to   gain. 
And  he  won  for  himself,  a  great  name, 
And   this   is   how   to   him    it   came. 
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X. 


In  war  he  never  would   run, 

He  wasn't  afraid  of  any  gun, 

He  was  one  of  the  bravest  under  the  sun. 

And  this  is  the  way  his  great  name  come. 

XI. 

He  won  freedom  in  the  new  land's. 
He  so  encouraged  all  of  his  little  bands. 
Until  they  all  thought  he  was  grand. 
And  this  great  name  will  always  stand. 

XII. 

He  was  the  first  president  of  the  new  states, 
But  it  did  not,  him  one  bit  elate. 
He  thought  to  himself,  it  was  a  sad  fate, 
But  as   to   talent,   he  hadn't   a    mate. 

XIII. 

Washington's   inauguration   was    1789, 

And   to  get  a   president,    they   think   its   time. 

And  now  everything  in   this  line. 

We  are  sure,    will    lun   along   fine. 

XIV. 

His  journey  to  New  York  was  lOUgh, 
But  all  the  journey'  he  never  grew  gruff, 
He  didn't  want  them  to  try  him  to  bluff. 
For  he  thought  to  himself  he'd  did  enough. 
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XV. 


But  the  office  he  now  accepted, 
For  he  had  been  so  unanimously  elected, 
And  never  in  anything  hud   been  rejected, 
And   of  course   by   this,    he   was   affected. 

XVI. 

Now,  the  new  government  bj'  difficulties  was  beset. 
And  all  kind  of  hardships  here  he  met. 
But  he'd  do  his  best  for  he'd  here  been  sent. 
And  to  aid  them  all  he  could,  he  now  was  bent. 

XVII. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  secretary  of  treasure,  knew. 

Not  to  pay  off  the  debt,  it  never  would  do, 

And  so  arrangements  were  made  to  pay  all  that  was 

due. 
It  would  hold  up  the  name  and  save  trouble  to. 

XVIII. 

And  now  to  taxation,  arrangements  were  made. 
And   said  no   tax  on  whiskey,   need  ever  be  paid, 
They  said  if  tax  on  whiskey  was  laid. 
That   Pennsylvania    would    make    a    raid. 

XIX. 

Now  th;it  our  se;uren  were  impressed, 

To  stop  Imjiressment   \v;is  \\':ishi ngton's  re(|uest. 

As  to  our  people,  they  must  not  molest,  i 

Or  with  another  battle  they'd  now  be  blest. 
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XX. 


Now  with  Spain,  a  treaty  was  made, 
To  hiave  free  navig-ation  in  the  Mississippi  they  said. 
Or  anywhere  else,  that  their  ships  could  be  led, 
So  on  navigation,  their  thoughts  were  fed. 

XXI. 

Now  two  parties  does  arise, 

To  have  banks  the  Republicans  say  its  not  wise. 

And   the  federalists,   to   now   tries, 

And   for   the   office   both    parties   flies. 

XXII. 

Now  Washington's  terms  were  two, 

But  as  now,  he  claims  he  is  through. 

To  get  them  another  president,  they'd  have  to  do. 

They  couldn't  get  a  better  one  they  knew. 

XXIII. 

Now  it  is  time  for  the  third   term. 
And   they  all  had   something   to   lenrn. 
The  federalists,  the  office  did  earn. 
So   Adams   thSnks   he   h'ls   his   turn. 

XXIV. 

Adams   was   kind   hearted    and    true. 

And  a  noble  debater  too, 

A  better  congressman  they  never  knew, 

And  it  was  by  hard  work  he  made  his  way  through. 
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XXVI. 

But  as  president,  he  was  known  to  be, 
In  favor  of  old  unpopular  notions,  we  see. 
His  temper  he'd  loose,  and  get  on  a  high  key. 
But   was   as   firm   as   on    old    oak   tree. 

XXVII. 

The  Ailien  and  Sedition  was  bad  laws. 
Adams  now  see's  they  were  hurting  the  cause. 
And  when  he  thinks  of  them  he'd  stop  and  pause. 
He  made  to  the  congressmen,   many  applause. 

XXVIII. 

For  the  next  nomination  he  now  run. 
The  nomination  he  didn't  get  but  he  got  some  fun. 
The  Ailien  and   Sedition  laws  had  him  out  done, 
But  he  too,  for  himself  a  good  name  won. 

XXIX. 

Jefferson  now,  the  third  president  they  claim, 
I  tell  you  of  all  now  he  had  a  name, 
A  name,  yes  a  name,  too.  that  carries  great  fame. 
Many  a  great  thing  to  him  must  be  lain. 

XXX. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  nobility, 
He  was  a  man  of  great   stability, 
He  was  a  man  of  great  tranquility, 
He  was  a  man  of  flowing  hospitality. 
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XXXI. 

He  took  knowledge  from   his  bii'th, 
He  was  a  student  from  his  youth, 
And  knowledge,  now  in  him  groweth, 
Until  he  had  some  now,  he  soweth. 

XXXII. 

Now  his  knowledge,  from   him   would  seep, 

For  it  was  one  thing,  he  could  not  keep, 

How  others,  he  would  help  to  creep, 

For  some  time  his  fruits  his  country  would  reap. 

XXXIII. 

Now,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  Napoleon  bought. 
Along  time,  for  this  land  he  now  had  sought. 
And  by  this  full  possession  of  the  Mississippi  they  got. 
And  a  great  deal  of  praise  to  him  it  brought. 

XXXIV. 

Now  Burr  challenged   Hamilton    with   a   duel, 

And  this  act  was  very  cruel. 

And  the  first  fire  caused  Hamilton's  funeral, 

All  was  done,  because  he  was  Hamilton's  bitter  rival. 

XXXV. 

Hamilton,  was  a  true  brave  man. 
And  an  honor  and  aid  to  our  land. 
For  always  his  advice  was  grand, 
He'd  make  a  good  leader  for  any  band. 
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XXXVI. 

Now  Burr,  was  an  outcast. 

For  this  act  that  now   was   past. 

Then  to  Mexico  he  went  fast, 

Until  he  left  the  country  entirely  at  last. 

XXXVII. 

Now  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  as  they  say 
Was   the  main   trouble   of   the   day, 
And  for  both  hostile  nations  they  were  the  prey, 
And  out  in  their  boats  they  would  for  them  lay. 

XXXVIII. 

Now,  Jefferson, 's  second  tei'ni  had  expired, 
So  from  office  he  retired. 
For  he  felt  somewhat  tired, 
But  he  was  in  nowise  fired. 

XXXIX. 

Madison  was  in  action   \-ery  skilful. 
And   he   too,   was   very   wilful. 
As  to  wit,  and  fun,  he  was  full. 
And  in  his  manner  very  graceful. 

XL. 

He   was  a   man   that   was   noble   and   upright, 

And  he  would  do  for  his  country  with  all  his  might, 

And   was  most  always   now   in   sight. 

And  many  other  people  he  did  enlighten. 
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XLI. 

Now,  they  have  a  battle  of  Tippecanoe, 

They'd  have  this  trouble  with  Indians,  they  knew, 

Harrison  was  sent  to  whip  them  to. 

And  he  did  this  very  thing  do. 

XLII. 

Still  trouble  about  the  American  seamen, 

British  seemed  to  forget  how   they  fought  to  be   fi-ee 

men. 
So  America  to  the  British   would  send, 
Messages  as  to  what  it  would  bring  in  the  end. 

XLIII. 

But  to  America,  they  wouldn't  listen. 

Guess,  they  want  another  war  blessing. 

And    this   was   one   thing,    that   would    not    be    missing. 

F'or  every  one  "war,  war,"  was  hissing 

XLIV. 

So  the  war  of  1812  begun. 

And  they  fought  as  hard  as  they  did  for  freedom. 

And  every  one  to  war  would  run, 

And  everybody  was  buying  guns. 

XLV. 

At   the  battle  of  Detroit  the  British   felt  afraid. 
And  when  the  Americans  on  them  raid, 
The  surrender  of  all  Michigan  was  made. 
Never  waiting  for  the  honor  of  war  to  be  raised. 
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LXVI. 

Now  the  battle  of  Queenstown  heights, 
Here  they  fight  with  all  their  mights, 
And  it   caused   some  pitiful   sights, 
But  failed  to  ga'n  their  rights. 

LXVII. 

Now  the  Americans  whipped  them  on  the  sea, 
And  they  struggled  hard  for  this  you  see, 
But  it  is  to  make  their  seamen  free, 
And  from   battle  they  didn't  care   to  flee. 

LXVIII. 

Perry's  victory  was   a  sight. 

The  British  about  his  outfit    was  making  light, 
But  when  he  opened  fire,   he  fired  them  right, 
And  conquered  the  battle  before  it  was  night. 

LXIX. 

The  success  at  the  battle  of  Thames, 
Brings   to   Harrison   some   fame, 
For  brave  plans  by  him  were  lain. 
And  they,  thie  battle  gain. 


Cochburn   to   the  British   was  a   disgrace, 
For  he  was  so  on  mean  deeds  based. 
Everywhere  now  he  was  traced. 
Even  his  own  men  at  him  were  amazed. 
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LI. 


When  he'd  find  sick  follis  in  bed, 

He  would  kill  them  so  they  said, 

An  awful  wicked  life  he  led, 

Until   nearly  everyone   wished   him   dead. 

LII. 

At  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane, 
The  Americans   another   battle  gain, 
Many  a  good  man  there  was  slain, 
But  the  British  must  not  here  remain. 

LIII. 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  a  bitter  one, 

Over    two    thousand    British    killed    by    the    American 

guns. 
And  of  course  the  Americans  the  battle  won, 
For   seven   of   their   men    was   all    that   was   gone. 

LIV. 

So  the  war  was  drawn  to  a  close. 
For  the  British  had  got  enough  hard  blows. 
But   new  courage  in   the  Americans  grows. 
And   in   their  hearts   they  are  all  aglow. 

LV. 

Now,  America  has  gained  the  respect  of  other  nations. 
They  could   more  satisfactorily  get   their   rations, 
The  British  didn't  care  for  any  more  eolations. 
And  let  America  look  after  her  own  provisions. 
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LVI. 

Now  after  the  war  the  progress  was  fine, 
Along  on  the  manufacturing  line, 
And  along  this  line  they  well  spent  their  time. 
For    they    were    not    having'    trouble   of   any   kind. 

LVII. 

Now  President  Madison's  time  was  through. 
He  served  faithfully  in  terms  two, 
And   to   his   duty's  had   proven    true. 
And  still  the  republicans  wasn't  a  few. 

LVIII. 

Monroe  to  was  a  man  that  was  true, 

And  as  good  and  noble  as  any  ever  knew. 

He  never  did  any  thing  of  which  to  run, 

But  was  brave  and  manly,  his  whole  life  through. 

LIX. 

He   was   of  good   advice, 

And  always  gave  his  opinion   nice, 

That  is   the  reason   he  served   his   country   twice. 

And   to   in   everything,    was   precise. 

LX. 

Now  his  duty  to  do  how  hard  he  tries. 
And  don't   want   any  body   to   try  to   surmise. 
That  he'd  do  a  wrong  and  start  any  outcry's. 
For    how    quickly   everything    like    that    flies. 
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LXI. 


To  his  country,  he  was  bold. 
Every  thing  g-ood  of  him  is  told, 
And  always  an  office  he  would  hold, 
And   he   was   another   man,    that    in   election    wouldn't 
be  sold. 

LXII. 

He  always  wore  homespun  clothes, 

He   could   have   had   others,    any   one   knows. 

But   by  this   more   patriotism   shows, 

And  all  around  with  a  cocked  hat  goes. 

LXIII. 

He  never  about  himself  would  blow. 
Nor  over  any  one  would  he  ever  crow. 
And  he  never  dressed  for  show, 
It  is  patriotism,  he  adores. 

LXIV. 

Now  his  administration  begins. 
Everything  so  nicely  blends, 
That  it  almost  calms  the  winds. 
For  to  all  business  he  so  kindly  tends. 

LXV. 

"When  the  Missouii  compromise  was  proposed. 

Some  to  slavery  was  opposed, 

On  this  a  violent  discussion  arose, 

And  all  over  the  country  how  it  goes. 
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LXVI. 


Through  Henrj'  Clay  it  was  admitted  as  a  skive  state. 

And  many  this  action  did  not  elate, 

Some  objected   but  it  was  to  late, 

Some  thought  slavery  wrong  at  any  rate. 

LXVII. 

Florida  was  got  by  a  treaty  with  Spain. 
And  of  course  was  glad  this  land  to  gain, 
And  Spain  no  longer  o'er  it  reign. 
And  they  felt  dreadful  for  the  same. 

LXVIII. 

Now  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  that, 

Any  nation  trying  to  gain  dominion  in  America, 

Would  be  considered  by  the  Americans  an  unfriendly 

act. 
They  would  not,  have  any  other  nation  reign, 

LXIX. 

J.  Q.  Adams  was  the  choice  of  many. 
And  just  as  good  a  man  as  any. 
His  mind  was  a  mind  of  facts, 
And  never  seemed  one  thing  to  lack. 

LXX. 

His  last  words  were,    "this  is  the  last  of  earth  I  am 

content." 
Many  a  hard  day  this  man  had  spent. 
And    as    a    president    he    was    bent. 
To  do  all  he  could  while  the  time  went. 
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LXXI. 

Now,  as  a  president  he  wasn't  so  good, 
But  he  did  just  all  that  he  could. 
He  thought  many  a  time  to  please  them  he  would, 
He  would  have  did  bettei-  if  they  had  treated  him  as 
they  should. 

LXXII. 

His  term  was  but  one. 
But  for  another  term   he   run, 
But  Jackson   the  office   won, 
Adams  knew  then  he  was  done. 

LXXIII. 

Jackson  was  of  Scotch  Irish  descent, 
And  on  honesty  he  was  very  much  bent, 
As  h.e  to   the  president's  chair   went. 
For  he  was  glad  here  to  be  sent. 

LXXIV. 

He  was  a  man  of  real  high  temper, 

But  was  a  man  that  knew  when  to  put  on  the  damper, 

And  nobody  would  he  hamper. 

Nor  would  he  ever  be  known  to  whimper. 

LXXV. 

His  father  died  before  his  birth, 

He  was  a  boy  that  was  full  of  mirth, 

And  to   work  he  always  goeth. 

And   a   kind   noble   spirit   he   soweth.  .•   , 
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LXXVI. 

He  was  a  boy  that  loved  a  good  name, 

And   he   climbed   the  ladder   of  fame, 

And  it  wasn't  by  riches  he  came, 

But  he  worked  until  he  in  his  coffin  was  lain. 

LXXVII. 

He  declared  the  tariff  law  •'null  and  void"  it  is  a  fact, 
He  always  thought  it  an  unjust  act. 
If  the  state  must  secede  before  their  courage  they  lack, 
Or  allow  themselves  put  back  in  the  old  track. 

Lxxvni. 

The  United   States  Bank  he  did   not  like, 
He  vetoed  the  bill  for  he  didn't  think  it  right. 
And    against   the    United    States   Bank,    he    would    al- 
ways fight, 
And  this  questnon  he  fought  with  all  his  might. 

LXXIX. 

They  some  trouble  with  the  Indians  had, 
When  they  went  to  settle  the  land. 
The  Sacs  and  Foxes  they  did  bad. 
Said  they  never  sold  and  so  got  mad. 

LXXX. 

So  after  a  skirmish  or  two, 

They  could  drive  them  off  they  knew. 

But  this  they  hated  to  do, 

But  the  old  promise  they'd  have  to  renew. 
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LXXXI. 

The  French  had  promised  some  damages  to  pay, 
Damages    lo    commerce    while   Napoleon's    war   before 

them   lay, 
And   this  is  not  payed  yet   today. 
Jackson  urged   them   to  take  their  ships  and   try  and 

get  it  in  this  way. 

LXXXII. 

Now  this  term  is  ended,  and  we  are  ready  for  a  new, 
They  were  having  quite  a  financial  storm  to, 
And  of  course  everything  now  looked  blue. 
It   seemed   to  get   worse,   the  farther   it  grew. 

LXXXUI. 

Van  Buren  was  a  Christian  man  too. 

He   was  sent   to  England   as  a   minister   true. 

But  he  soon  began  to  uphold  England  in  what  they'd 

do. 
So  they  recalled  him  when  they  this  of  him  knew, 

LXXXIV. 

He  run  for  president  and  he  got  throvigh. 

But  it  was  only  by  a  vote  of  a  few, 

And  nothing  much,  from  his  administration  grew. 

No  one  would  listen  to  him  like  they  used  to, 

LXXXV. 

Now  as   this  administrtition   ends. 
There  is  war  in  the  air  they  contend. 
And  if  their  is  they  still  intend, 
America    bravely   to   defend 
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LXXXVI. 

Harrison  from  his  birth  was  very  poor, 
But  his  enemies,  could'nt  been  fewer. 
And  to  his  country  couldn't  been  truer, 
And  his  ideas,   couldn't  have  been  newer. 

LXXXVII. 

He  was  a  man  that  was  true  and  noble. 

And  he  never  went  around  making  trouble, 

He  never  at  any  one  would  grumble. 

And  he  never  was  known  to  himself  to  mumble. 

LXXXVIII. 

He   was  firm   as   any  man's   son. 

He  served  just  one  month  when  sickness  to  him  come, 

His  life  work  now  proved  to  be  done, 

Tyler  his  successor,  wasn't  liked  by  some, 

LXXXIX. 

Tyler's  administrations,   was  full  of  quarrels. 
And    it    wasn't    because   he    didn't   have   good    morals. 
But  Clay,  tried  to  reduce  the  president  to  the  ranks, 
And  from  the  president  he  received  no  thanks. 

XC. 

All  the  charters  for  U.  S.  Banks,  Tyler  now  vetoed. 

And  how  the  Whigs  at  this  roared, 

And  of  course  the  Whigs  grew  sore. 

And  as  others  he  vetoes,   they  felt  it  more  and  more. 
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X(JI. 

The  magnetic    telegraph   by   Morse  was   hivented, 
And   this   telegraph   everywhere   was   wanted, 
This  is  of  what  he  now  invested, 
And  for  more  telegraphs  they  now  insisted. 

XCII. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  now  we  see. 
Pleased  the  Democrats  as  much  as  could  be. 
But  the  Whigs  it  didn't  put  in  no  such  glee, 
But  to  me  admitted  they  asked  for  the  key. 

XCIII. 

But  to  have  Texas  into  the  union  come, 
They  knew  they  would  have  to  fight  some, 
This  was  regretted  though  it  had  to  be  done. 
And   for   war,    they   prepared    their  guns. 

XCIV. 

Now  Tyler  for  the  next  term   run. 
But  no  good  for  him  it  done, 
For  of  him  they  made  much   fun. 
But  James  K.  Polk  this  office  won. 

XCV. 

Henry   Clay    was   graceful    and    tall. 

And  he  too,  was  loved  by  all. 

And  to  do  without  him   the  country  would   most  fall. 

And  him  in  politics  they  couldn't  stall. 
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XCVI. 

He  laid  his  success  to  a  single  fact. 
That  nothing  for  good  I'eading  he  ne^'er  lack. 
Nor  in  his  business  he  never  grew  slack. 
And  anything  noble  he  was  willing  to  back. 

XCVII. 

He   was   of  all   the   statesmen   sounder. 

And  of  the  most  noble  deeds,  he  was  the  founder, 

Any  anything  wrong  he  put  asunder. 

And  all  around  him  would  begin  to  wonder. 

XCVIII. 

He  never  his   countrymen    would   deceive, 
And  many  an  honor  he'd  receive, 
They  nothing  but  good  of  him  would  believe. 
And  so  many  an  aching  heart  he  would  relieve. 

XCIX. 

James  K.  Polk,   his  term   now  serves. 

He  is  really  honored   more   than  he  desei'ves, 

But  for  another  term  he'd  be  refused, 

For  at  his  folly  they   were  amused. 


Now  the  Mexican  war  ensues. 
And  it   in  no   way  gives  the  U.   S.   the  blues. 
For  they  knew  with  so  many  men  that  was  shrewd. 
And   to   them   for  help   they   would   allude. 
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CI. 

The  first  battle,   tney  quickly  won, 

And  the  Mexicans  turned  and  run, 

Just  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  firing  their  guns, 

And   of  course   that   battle   was   done. 

CII. 

The  second  battle  was  as  quickly  got, 

The  capture  of  Monterey  of  which  they  sought, 

And  to  do  much  fighting  they  did  not. 

But  of  course  they  lightly  fought. 

cm. 

At   the   battle  of  Buena   Vista,   this   they  knew. 
Most  of  Taylor's  command  had  been  withdrew. 
Some  other  fighting  now  to  do. 
Thought  they  could  crush  the  remainder  clear  through. 

CIV. 

How    could    they    think   of    some   land,    they   could    be 

the  savor, 
When  a  single  discharge  would  make  them  waver. 
For  this  land   they   would  have  to   sever. 
For  to   save  it   they   could   never. 

CV. 

Now  this  war  to  the  United  States  was  a  success, 

rhey  did  just  what  all  of  them  guessed. 

And  the  Mexicans  was  ready  to  rest. 

For  by  this  war  they  hadn't  been  blessed. 
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CVI. 

Now  to  gain  this  war  it  was  the  request, 
And  so  of  course  they  did  their  best, 
For  of  much  territoi-y  it   did   consist, 
They  gained  every  battle  on   the  list. 

CVII. 

Now  three  parties  does  arise. 

And   three   candidates   for   president   flies. 

And  now  all  three  so  hard  tries. 

They  would  all  beat,  was  each  surmise, 

CVIII. 

But    the   office,    Taylor   gains. 

And  him  no  one  blames. 

For  they  all  wanted  the  reins. 

But   he  is  happy  the  office  he  claims, 

CIX. 

He   was   termed,   old   rough   and   ready, 

But  in  war,  he  sure  was  steady. 

And  he  the  Whig  party  led. 

And  on  good  things,  they  were  by  him  fed. 


ex. 


He  in  war  would  make  a  big  ride. 
He  would  do  anything  that  would  aid  his  side. 
Shortly  after  he  went  into  office  he  died, 
But  he  as  a   warrior  took  much  pride. 
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CXI. 

Now    when    Taylor    died, 

Then   for   president  they  FiUmore   tried, 

He  was  a  fuller  by  trade, 

And  was  never  known  to  be  afraid. 

CXII. 

Henry  Clay  the  "Great  Pacificator," 

Came  on  with  his  omnibus  bill  a  little  later. 

As  to  many  thing's  he  did  relate. 

Most  of  the  people  the  measure  would  elate. 

cxni. 

California   should  come  in  as  a  free  state. 
Many   that   question   would   debate. 
The  fugitive  slave  law,  should  be  enacted. 
Some  of  the  people  now  felt  aggravated. 

CXIV. 

Other  things  too,  was  in  this  bill, 

Five    clauses,    it    would    fill. 

Some  the  measure  would  almost  kill. 

Other's  were  pleased  with  Henry  Clay's  will. 

CXV. 

Pierce  now  won  the  president's  chair, 
And  by  vote,  he  did  it  fair, 
To   uphold   anti-slavery   he   would   never. 
From    that  question   he   would    sever. 
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CXVI. 

He  was  a  man  that  was  brave  and  true, 
He  was  as  flrm  a  president  as  they  ever  knew, 
For  so  many  noble  things  he'd  do. 
That  he  could  safely  work  his  way  through. 

CXVII. 

Now  another  war,  we  can  see, 

And  it   will   over  slavery  be, 

Some    would    say    "they   can't   free    my    slaves,    unless 

they   kill   me." 
So  tney  began  to  g-et  on  a  high  key. 

CXVIII. 

Now   the   struggle   in   Kansas   was   taken. 

Now  both  sides  began  their  quacking, 

Some  for  anti-slavery  would  be  speaking. 

While  others  in  their  boots  would  be  fairly  shaking. 

CXIX. 

Now  Buchanan  a  democrat  was  elected. 
And  by  the  ensuing  war,  his  term  was  affected. 
But  as  he  was,  the  one  that  was  selected. 
We   see   that   the   constitution    was   protected. 

CXX. 

John   Brown    thought    he'd    take    the    law    in    his    own 

hands, 
They'd  seize  the  U.  S.  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  and 

thought  it  grand. 
But  they  soon  overpowered   the  little  band. 
And  how  all  over  the  country  they  fanned. 
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CXXI. 


So  this  question  into  war  led, 
It  was  lucky  for  the  colored,  so  its  been  said, 
How  over  the  country  the  war  news  spread 
For  there  was  something,   now  to   dread. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE. 
THE  CIVIL  WAR. 


All    now,    was    uncertainty, 

Southern  officers  were  daily  resigning, 

And  linking  their  fortunes  with  the  Confederate  cause. 

Yet  the  South  held  a  strong  union  sentiment. 

II. 

The  hope  that  war  might  be  averted. 

Was  by  prominent  men  on  both  sides  asserted. 

The  Federal  authorities  feared  to  act, 

Lest  into  civil  strife  they  would  arrive. 

III. 

Now   Lincoln   was   entering   his    term, 
And   lots  of  trouble  now   we'll   learn. 
The  Civil  war  it  did  concern. 
And  many  a  man,  from  bullets  burn. 

IV. 

Plans  to  assassinate  Lincoln  was  laid, 

But  his  trip  to  Washington  was  secretly  made. 

And  on  account  of  this  they  failed  on  their  out  raid. 

But  of  their  plans,  he  felt  afraid. 
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V. 

Under  General  Scott's  troops  he  was  protected, 
For  he  had  been  fairly  elected. 

But  these  plans  were  laid  by  those   \vho  objected. 
And  to  secede  the  South  consented. 

VI. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  parents  didn't  have  much, 
Only  hardships  and  trials  they  had  plenty  of  such. 
They  never  longed  to  get  wealth   in  their  clutch. 
But    they    possessed    good    character    and    that    was 
enough, 

VII. 

As   to   Lincoln's   statue   he   was  very   tall, 
And  they  couldn't  make  such  a  sound  head  fall, 
And  his  childhood  evenings  he  could  recall. 
And  know   that   he  never  hankered   after  the  evening 
ball. 

VIII. 

But  he  gained  knowledge  of  law  by  getting  books   t» 
read. 

For  he  knew  that  an  education  he  would  need. 

And   from    these   books   he   would   his   brain   feed, 

For  a  public  life,  he  wanted  to  lead. 

IX. 

He  for  a  while  was  a  flat  boat  clerk. 

And  his  duty  he  would  never  shirk, 

At  ten  dollars  a  month,  he  now  would  work. 

And  all  of  his  strength  he  would  exert. 
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He  was  sent  to  the  legislative,  at  twenty-five, 
And   here   he   proved    to   be   alive, 
For  he  so  lo\e  1  to  see  his  country  thrive, 
And    was    plways    ready    to    speak    when    a    question 
would  arise. 

XI. 

He  was  noted  for  logic  and  wit, 

And  in  business  he  had  lots  of  grit, 

For  his  country  his  heart  was  as  a  candle  lit, 

And  many  a  noble  thing,  was  by  him  writ. 

XIi 

He  was  known  as   "Honest  Abe," 

For  no  dishonest  plans  he  ever  laid. 

He  was  far  to  honest  to  cheat  in  a  tirade. 

But  never  the  less,  a  success  in  life  he  made. 

XIII. 

But  of  the  care  worn  look  he  wore, 

Told  something  of  the  cares  he  bore, 

But  his  country  he  did  adore, 

And  he  served  it  until  he  couldn't  any  more. 

XIV. 

Now  the  Civil  war  was  all  of  the  uproar. 
The  north  said  slavery  they'd  have  no  more. 
For-  their  own  freedom,  before,  was  what  they  fought 
for. 

To  keep  slavery  from  moving  northward,   is  what  the 
war  is  o'er. 
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XV. 


The    South    would    secede   that   is    what   they    thought 

they'd  do. 
But  this  they  very  well  knew, 

For  the  South  to  secede  they  would  always  rue, 
So  the  Civil  war  is  what  it  come  to. 

XVI. 

So  at  Fort  Sumpter  they  first  fought, 
And  harder  feelings  then  e\er  it  brought, 
It  was  for  fi-ee  states   that   the  North   sought. 
But  slavery  was  right  so  the  South  thought. 

XVII. 

This  battle  lasted  for  thirty-four  hours, 
And  there  wasn't  any  that  could  be  called  cowards, 
This  contest  was  between  seventy  and  seven  thousand. 
And  there  wasn't  a  man  hurt  from  the  guns  fired. 

XVIII. 

Now  plenty  more  men  to  the  war  flew, 

For  all  of  them  more  eager  grew. 

To  fight  and  see  the  thing  through, 

And  they  went  eager  to  fight  hard  battles  to, 

XIX. 

At  Baltimore  was  the  first  blood  shed. 

Seven   were  killed,   so  we  have  read. 

They  all  to  war  was  very  freely  lead, 

They  knew  some  on  the  battle  field  would  be  left  dead. 
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XX. 

But  they  acted  true  to  what  they  had  said, 
They'd  fight  if  they  knew  their  blood  would  be  shed. 
And  many  a  place  where  the  snow  was  left  red, 
There   would   be   a   man   lying   for   he    was   now   dead. 

XXI. 

The  effect  of  the  event   was  electrical, 
It  unified  the  North,  also  the  South. 
The   wfir  spirit  flew  like  wild  fire. 
The   party   lines   now,    were   all   vanished. 

XXII. 

Union  men  at  the  South, 
Were  borne  into  secession, 
Lincoln  issued  a   requisition. 
For  seventy-five   thousand   troops. 

XXIII. 

The  response  was  very  great, 
Three  hundred  thousand  they  had  to  greet. 
All  volunteers  that  could  not  be  beat. 
And  not  a  one,  thought  he  needed  sleep. 

XXIV. 

The  American  flag, 

The  symbol  of  Revolutionary  glory, 

And    of  National   unity. 

Being  unfurled  all  through  the  North. 
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XXV. 

The    military    enthusiasm    of    the    South, 

Was  equally  ardent  with  that  of  the  north, 

Bat    the    South    wished   the   extension   of   slavery, 

While   the  federalists,   northward   would   not   let   them 


XXVI. 

Now  is  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
To  many  cries,  "On  to  Richmond  come," 
It  couldn't  be  resisted,  for  it  was  to  strong. 
And  they  moved  on  and  it  didn't  take  long. 

XXVII. 

General  McDowell  moved   to  attack. 
The  main  body  of  the  confederates. 
And   the  confederates   were   driven   back. 
But   it  was  after  a  hard  conflict. 

XXVIII. 

But   they  were  rallied  again, 

This  time  the  federals  fled. 

This  they  did  with  a  fearful  dread. 

But  the  cross  fire  was  to  warm,  they  said. 

XXIX. 

This  defeat,  was  momentous, 
At  first  the  North  was  disheartened, 
Then  came  a  renewed  determination. 
And   to  the  real  character  of  the  war  they  were  en- 
lightened. 
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XXX. 

They   no   longer   drenin. 

That  the  South  can  easily  be  subdued, 

But  it  is   to   biave,   people   they  lean, 

And  only  by  desperate  struggle,  victory,  means. 

XXXI. 

It  is  not  fighting,  for  fun, 

Foi-  the  South  will  not  run. 

They  too  were  true  marksmen  with  their  guns, 

And  as  brave  too,  as  any  under  the  sun. 

XXXII. 

But  as  to  the  net  year's  battles  they  drew. 

They    knew     within     themselves       they       wasn't       half 

through. 
For  the  federalists  hadn't  gained  half  what  they  would 

have   to. 
If  to  hold  free  states  were  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

XXXIII. 

The   fighting  the  first   year   was   done,   so   at   random, 
The  north  now  three  main  objects  had  won, 
The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  was  the  first  one, 
Then  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  and  capture 
of  Cheat  Mountain. 

XXXIV. 

Their   defense   line   was   very   strong, 
For  fortified  posts  were  all  the  way  along. 
To  open  the  way  to  Nashville  was  the  song. 
And  they  would  around  the  enemy  throng. 
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XXXV. 

Fort  Henry  Donelson,  the  North  won, 

And  they  felt  happy  as  they  went  along, 

For  this  army  was  yet  very  strong, 

It   didn't    take   long  for   the   Confederates   to    run. 

XXXVI. 

Now  at  this  battle  of  Shiloh, 
They  didn't  move  along  very  slow, 
They  didn't  wish  the  Confederates  to  crow, 
But    the    Confederates    didn't    give    them    much    of    a 
show. 

XXXVII. 

The    Confederates    thought    they    would    rout    Grant's 

army   right. 
Do  it  before,  Buell  got  there  to  fight, 
So    they   began    battle,    Sunday    just    at    day    light. 
And  there  they  gained  them  quite  a  sight. 

XXXVIII. 

But  when  Buell's  army  came  the  tide  quickly  turned, 
For    the    Confederates    hadn't    just    rightly   the    battle 

earned. 
Now  the  Confederates  were  the  ones  that  burned. 
And  they've  lost  General  Johnson  so  we've  learned. 

XXXIX. 

Now  at  Memphis  the  northerns  put  them  through. 
And  took  possession  of  the  city,   also  they  knew, 
They  would  destroy  the  Confedereates  flotilla  to. 
They  just  showed  them  a  little  of  what  they  could. 
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XL. 


The  first  movement  there  was  by  General  Bragg, 
Who   never  at   any   thing-   was  known   to  lag, 
And  his  expedition   wasn't   known  as  a  drag, 
Nor  in   any   niarrli   was   lie   known   to  fag. 

XLI. 

At  Perrysville,  though  Bragg  in  his  march  did  not  lag. 

He  had  nothing  of  which  to  brag, 

For  in  this  battle  he  had  to  draw  down  his  flag, 

And   then  he  got   away  l)el'ore  it    was  day. 

XLII. 

The  Confederate  at  luka  and  Coi'inth,   were  defeated, 

And  they  were  pretty  roughly  treated, 

And  a  heavy  loss  to  them  inflicted, 

And   sickness  too.  amongst   them  was  threatened. 

XLIII. 

Rosecran  concentrated  his  forces  at  Nashville, 
The  Confederates  were  driven  with  fears. 
The  Union  went  on  with  a  right  good  will. 
Many    in    this    battle    were    brought    to    tears, 

XLIV. 

It  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  contests  of  the  war. 
For  from  their  body  the  flesh   would  be  tore. 
Until   they  could   hardly   look  at  blood   any  moi'e. 
But   they  had   to  until   the   war  cry  was  over. 
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XI.V. 

The  capture  of  New   Orleans  was  a    terrible   fight, 

It  lasted  six  days  and  six  nights, 

And    they   did   not   load    their   shells   light, 

Until  everything   to   the  North   looked   bright. 

XLVI. 

The  battle  with  the  Merrimac  and   Monitor,   the  north 

won  to, 
Oh,  what  awful  bullets  was  then  put  through. 
The  first  iron  clad  ship,   the  world  ever  knew, 
And   this  made   the  South  feel   very  blue. 

XLVII. 

On  this  battle,  hinged  the  fate  of  the  war, 
The  first  day  of  this  battle  the  Confederates  adore. 
But   the  next  day's  battle  made  them   feel  sore, 
For    the    Monitor    whii)i)ed    her.    amid    mighty    bullets 
roar. 

XLVIII. 

A  fierce  battle  at  Williamsburg  now  ensued. 
And  many  went  away  carrying  bullet  wounds. 
Here  the  north  showed  lots  of  power. 
And  they  fought  until  the  ninth  hour. 

XLIX. 

General  Stuart  led  off  with  a  bold  cavalry  raid, 
Plans    to    stop    the    union    communications,    with    the 

white   house    was   laid. 
They  would  encircle  the  Union  so  they  said, 
And  into  the  seven  days  battle  it  lead, 
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The   seven  days   battle  to   the   South   brought   delig-ht, 
Now  for  seven  days  they  fought  with  all  their  might, 
But  they  gained  the  battle  and  they  did  it  right, 
And  now  with  new  courage  they  could  fight. 

LI. 

This  seven  days  battle  was  at  awful  cost, 

For  so  many  lives  were  lost. 

And   the   North,    the   worst   of   it    caught, 

To  have  free  states  was  still  the  federals  thought. 

LII. 

JnTow  at  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
The  North  was  to  the  South  a  ram, 
But   they  themselves  fled   very   calm, 
They   proved   they   had   been   sent   here  by   old   Uncle 
Sam. 

LIII. 

Now.  the  third  year  of  the  war  is  at  hand, 
It  seems  there  is  fighting  all  over  the  land. 
The  Emancipiation  Proclamation  was  issued. 
Then  they  thought  they  would  free  the  negro. 

I.IV. 

How    through    the    north    it    sent    delight, 

The  negro  would  be  free,   and   their  hearts   would   be 

light. 
This  put  the  slaveholders  in  a  big  plight, 
For   to   be  forced   to   free   them    it   would   not   be   right. 
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uv. 


The  negro's  were  made  glad, 

At  the  same  time  the  South   was  made  sad, 

They  were   so   happy   at    the   thought   of   being      free,. 

And  then  to  know  that  they  always  would  be. 

LVI. 

But   yet   the   war  is  not  o'er, 

They  will   have  plenty  more. 

But  from  the  depth  of  the  heart  of  the  slave, 

God  will  now  and  forever,  get  the  praise. 

L.VII. 

Grant  continued  his  task. 

He'd  open  the  Mississippi   as  they  asked. 

After   weeks   of   fruitless   efforts. 

At   Vicksburg   he    captured    all    the    Confederates. 

LVIII. 

At  Jackson   too,   Johnston    was   defeated. 
At  this  the  North  felt  right  elated, 
Grant  and   his  army  was   quite   strong, 
And  they  did  brave  work  as  they  went  along. 

LIX. 

The  Confederates   in   this   campaign   lost   battles   five. 

The    federalists    proved    they    were    alive, 

They  never  got  to  thick  to  thrive. 

And  was  always  glid  when  at  battle  they  would  arrivi». 
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LX. 

At  Chickamauga  they  had  a  battle. 

And  every  one  had  something  about  it  to  tattle, 

The  Union  army  was  defeated  in  the  field, 

But  they  did  not  everything  to  the  Confederates  yield. 

LXI. 

The  Confederates  had  these  battles  gained, 

Chickamauga  and  Chancellorville, 

And  many  a  good  honest  man  did  they  kill. 

And  many  others  with  blood  their  boots  would  fill. 

LXII. 

Affairs  soon  took  a  different  look, 

For  Chattanooga,  Grant  had  took, 

At  Orchard  Knob,   Thomas  made  a  dash. 

And  on  Lookout  Mountain  Hooker  charged  fast. 

LXIII. 

These  battles  opened  the  way  to  the  heart  of  the  Con- 
federates, 

And  at  Chattanooga,  Union  forces  took  possession, 

This  gave  control   of  all  East  Tennessee, 

And    then    the    Union    early    gained,    Virginia    we    see. 

LXIV. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  a  hard  fight. 

Troops  kept  arriving  all  that  night. 

And  took  positions  by  moonlight. 

For  they  knew  that  soon  the  battle  would  be  in  sight. 
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LXV. 

The   third   day  of   the  battle, 

For   two    hours    the    air    with    bullets    rattled, 

Until    out   of   the    woods,    swept    the    Confederate   line, 

For  they  were  getting  uneasy  and  they  thought  it  time. 

LXVI. 

The  federals  had  gained  these  important  battles, 
Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga  and  Gettysbui'g, 
And   this   wasn't  all,   they  gained   some   more. 
They   had   captured   the  garrison  of   the  Hudson,   and 
Vicksburg, 

LXVII. 

The  Confederates  were  cut  off  from  all   western  sup- 
plies,  we   see, 
The  Union  had  won,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee, 
And  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  and  so  will  always  be, 
And  from  this,  the  negro  will  always  be  free. 

LXVIII. 

Now  the  third  year  of  the  war  was  done. 
But  there  are  more  battles,   yet  to  come, 
And  even  now,  more  men  to  battle  run. 
They  go  as  free,  as  though  it  was  fun. 

LXIX. 

It  wasn't  because  they  liked  to  be  shot,  with  a  gun. 
That  they  would  so  quickly  to  battle  run, 
It  was  now  for  the   negro's  freedom. 
That  so  many  now  would  so  eagerly  come. 
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LXX. 


Now  in  the  fourth  year,  they  start  anew, 
Some  more  would  be  killed  ana   that  they  knew, 
But  they  would  not  shirk.     They  would  prove  true, 
And   to  keep  holding  slaves  it  would  never  do. 

LXXI. 

At  the  opening-  of  the  fourth  year. 

They  took  up  war  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 

And  in  those  states  was  shed  many  a  tear, 

For  many  a  brave  man  was  forced  to  the  rear. 

LXXII. 

Sherman   one   hundred   thousand   had. 
And  many  a  mother's  heart  was  made  sad, 
Because  she  had  to  give  up  her  brave  lad, 
In  this  year,   for  the   war  was  so  bad. 

LXXIII. 

Oh!  how,  they  fought  as  each  other  would  fall. 
For  they  wouldn't  in  vein  have  their  country  call, 
They  so  sternly  the  coloreds  freedom  sought. 
And  of  course  bloody  battles  had  to  be  fought. 

LXXIV. 

Now  as  to  the  battle  of  Nashville  we  will  see, 
The  federalists   successful   again  will  be. 
For  two  weeks  there  was  but  little  done. 
But  the  federals  at  last  the  battle   won. 
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LXXV. 


And  with  stern  and  remorse  energy, 

The  infantry  followed  closely  behind, 

The    Confederates   fought   bravely   to   the   last, 

But  finally  had  to  escape  across  Tennessee. 

LXXVI. 

This   was   the   first   time   althrough   the   war, 
That  an  army  was  entirely  destroyed, 
But  this  is  what  Sherman  did  with  his  vim, 
Then  fell  in  great  danger  of  meeting  a  foe. 

LXXVII. 

So  we  will  take  up  Sherman's  march  to   the  sea, 
It  was  as  grand  a  thing  as  ever  will  be. 
The  communication  with  Nashville  being  broken. 
They  hurried   on  and  wasn't  joking, 

LXXVIII. 

The  city  of  Atlanta  was  burned, 

And   everything  was  now  up  turned, 

With  six  hundred  thousand  men  he  moved  on  we've 

learned. 
To  reach  the  Atlantic  coast,  he  felt  concerned. 

LXXIX. 

In  five  weeks  they  marched  three  hundred  miles. 

And  they  to  upturned  some  railroad  ties, 

They  reach  the  sea  and  how  the  news  flies, 

And  captured  Savannah  amid  the  Confederate  sighs. 
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LXXX. 


This  march  can  never  be  to  highly  praised, 
T'was  wonderful  shouts  this  march  raised, 
They  cut  the  confederacy  in  t'wain, 
And  hardships   now  before   them   lain. 

LXXXI. 

The  siege  of  Richmond  continued  until  spring  1865, 
Here  everyone  with  energy  proved  alive, 
They   never    was   to    thick    to    thrive. 
For  to  gain  this  they'd  now  contrive. 

LXXXII. 

They  had  planned  a  mine  to  explode, 

In  under  the  ground  they  had  a  big  load, 

Just  at  dawn  the  blast  was  fired, 

And  the  Garrison  didn't  care  to  be  threw  any  higher. 

LXXXIII. 

At  such  a  trip  in  the  air  some  men  would  tire. 
It  didn't  give  them  any  time  their  guns  to  fire, 
The  Confederates  rallied,  from  their  confusion. 
And  said  it  didn't  seem  to  them  an  illusion, 

LXXXIV. 

This   was  done  at  an  awful  cost, 

For   of   the   federalist    there   were   four   thousand   lost. 
And  many  and  many  Confederates  were  killed. 
The  explosion  caused  so  much  blood  to  be  spilled. 
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LXXXV. 

Sheridan's  campaign  was  a  noble  one, 
It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  war, 
And  he  this  terrible  conflict  won. 
The  battle  field  many  dead  bodies  bore. 

LXXXVI. 

Now  from  tlie  fourth  year's  battle. 
Many  a  soldier,  the  news  would  tattle, 
How  from  their  guns  the  bullets  would  rattle. 
How  each  other   with  bullets  would  batter. 

LXXXVII. 

The  Confederates  many  battles  gained, 
But   over   the    most   land    the    federals    reign. 
But  freedom  now,   was  really  gained. 
But  one  year  of  the  war  yet  remained. 

LXXXVIII. 

The  end  is  now  close  at  hand. 

And  to  most  every  one  it  seemed  grand, 

For  up  under  much  more  fighting  they  couldn't  stand,- 

But  now  the  negro  is  free  in  our  land. 

LXXXIX. 

Now  in  the  spring  of  1865, 

To  capture  Richmond   the  Union  strived, 

And    one    night    Petersburg      and      Richmond      were 

evacuated. 
And    on    taking    the    Confederates    Capitol    they    felt 

elated. 
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Lee  now  was  ready  to  surrender, 
For  he  couldn't  do  much  with  the  little  remainder, 
They  were  then  no  longer  Confederate  soldiers, 
For  they  were  now  made  American  citizens. 


XCI. 


The  war  is  now  o'er, 

They  wish  for  no  more, 

But  malice  in  somebody's  heart  was  stored, 

For  from  a  bullet  Lincoln  was  floored. 

XCII. 

It  was  a  deed  of  dreadful  shame, 
To  kill  such  a   noble  man  of  fame, 
A  man  who  in  his  heart  would  flght. 
To  see  his  country  come  out  right. 

XCIII. 

Oh  how  the  country  mourned. 

When  the  news  over  the  country  was  borne. 

Yes,  the  country  felt  forlorne, 

To   think   Lincoln   had   been    .so    wronged. 
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CHAPTER  SIX. 
RECONSTRUCTION    AND    PASSING    EVENTS. 


Now  the  country  was  so  bereft. 
For  without  Lincohi  they  were  left  alone, 
So  Johnstown  had  to  take  Lincoln's  stand, 
And  act  as  president  for  our  land. 

II. 

And  he  quietly  assumed  his  duties 

But  it  wasn't  long  that  the  people  were  suited, 

But  now  as  the  war  was  o'er, 

Homeward   went  the   soldiers   once  more. 

III. 

All  the  mighty  army  host  went  back, 
And  for  this  they  were  ready  for  their  God  to  thank. 
That  the  war  was  o'er  and  they  could  break  the  rank. 
They    felt    that    now    from    the    pool    of   freedom    they 
drank. 

IV. 

They  were  glad  to  go  home  and  be  without  strife, 

Go  back  to  tranquil  pursuits  of  civil  life. 

Now  to  be  noble  men  they  all  would  strive. 

And  all  evil  thought  from  their  hearts  would  derive. 
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Other  nations  said,  they  could  not  go  home  in  peace. 
As  they  were  now  from  all  war  duties  released. 
They  said  their  trouble  would  be  bound  to  increase. 
But  they  did  go  in  peace  and  downed  their  belief. 

VI. 

In   1868   a   universal   amnesty  was  declared. 
Then  to  cause  more  trouble,  they  wouldn't  dare, 
The  most  fitting  time  for  deeds  of  good  will  to  be  laid. 
It  was  did  right  now  for  it  was  Christmas  day. 

VII. 

Now  the  constitution  amendments  were  thirteen, 
For  the  negro's  freedom  on  this  one  is  seen. 
With  greatful  hearts  the  colored   will  to  this  amend- 
ment lean. 
But  they   scarcely   knew   what   freedom   really   would 
mean. 

VIII. 

Of  course  the  war  debt  was  great, 
And  everything  was  taxed  at  an  awful  rate. 
But  everything  was  pretty  well   met, 
And  everything  pretty  fairly   set. 

IX. 

But  as  to  the  president  some  trouble  arose. 

He  didn't  do  right  the  congressmen  knows. 

Many  a  wise  bill  the  president  vetoed, 

But  they  passed  them  over  his  head  as  he  roared. 
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Some  seceded  states  were  now  admitted, 
And   foi-    this    they   were   properly    fitted, 
Some  were  admitted  over  the  president's  head, 
And   to   iry  to  impeach  him   this   trouble   led. 

XI. 

To  impeach  him   they  could   not. 

But  it  almost  fell  his  lot, 

To  impeach  him  they  lacked  one  vote, 

All  he  lacked  of  taking  a  downward  boat. 

XII. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  gave  equal  rights,  to  all, 
Color  and  race,  didn't  count  at  all. 
They  didn't  want  any  from  equal  rights  to  fall, 
And  on  every  one  have  a  just  right  to  call. 

XIII. 

The  Fenians,  a  secret  society  organized, 

To  free  Ireland  from  British  rule, 

But  president,  said  they  had  violated  our  neutrality. 

And  Mead  was  sent  to  execute  the  laws. 

XIV. 

So    homeward,    they   turned, 

For  they  were  violating  the  laws  they  learned. 

But    in    their   hearts    they   felt   upturned, 

For  as  to  Ireland,   they  had  felt  much  concerned. 
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XV. 


And  they  wanted  Alaska  to  purchase, 

They  thought  it  so  good  for  harbors,  fisheries  and  furs. 

So  to  Russia  they  seven  million  two  hundred  thousand 

gave, 
And  many  to  Alaska  have  went  and  tried  some  gold  to 
save. 

XVI. 

While  the  United  States  was  absorbed  in  civil  war, 
France  thought  to  gain  a  foothold,  she'd  try  once  more, 
The  U.  S.  government  protested  against  this  measure. 
And  they'd  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine  they  would 
insure 

XVII. 

And  when  relieved  of  the  civil  strife, 

Turned  their  attention  to  watch  France  colonize, 

Knew  if  they  continued,  there  would  be  another  war 

rise, 
And  very  soon  this  news  to  Napoleon  flies. 

XVIII. 

And  of  course  to  his  troops  he  sends  no  aid, 

And  no  further  plans  to  colonize  was  laid. 

For  it  was  a  waste  of  time  on  the  ones  he  had  made, 

America   all   such,    notions   would   quickly   fade. 

XIX. 

The  wonderful  Atlantic  cable  was  laid. 

It  was  one  of  the  grandest  things  that  ever  was  made. 

From    Valentia    Bay,    in    Ireland    to      hearts      content 

Newfoundland. 
News  from   both   countries  could   (luickly  be   had. 
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XX. 

Now  this  administration  is  all  over, 
And  tliey  wouldn't  care  to  have  Johnston  longer, 
For  they  didn't   well  to  his  notions   take. 
And  Johnston  they  did  almost  forsake, 

XXI. 

The  honorable,  well  beloved  Ulysses  Grant, 

Was  the  next  who,   to  the  president's  chair  went  , 

How  glad  the  people  were  for  a  change, 

And   many  a  thing  was  differently  arranged. 

XXII. 

He  served  his  country  well  two  terms, 

And  many  honors  now  he  earns, 

Of  him  many  a  good  thing  his  countrymen  learn. 

And  from  evil  and  strife  he  would  Quickly  turn. 

XXIII. 

The   Pacific    railroad   was   finished    this   year. 
They  could  go  from  the  east  to  the  west  and  not  fear, 
For  the  time  was  so  short  and  the  west  seemed  so  neir. 
The  way  to  the  travelers  seemed  so  clear, 

XXIV. 

Now  to  Asia  they  could  so  easy  go, 

The  way  Columbus  had  conceived   so  long  before, 

It  is  wealth  now,  they  have  in  their  store, 

They  can  so  easily  get  things  from  Asia's  shore. 
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XXV. 

They  can  go  from  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  just  a  few 

days, 
And  it  is  the  cheapest  of  all  other  ways, 
And  over  the  hills  many  cattle  graze. 
And  what  wonderful  crops  the  west  raise. 

XXVI. 

The  nations  rapidly  looks  up  from   the  effects  of  the 
war. 

How  great  the  war  debt  was  reduced, 
This  made  them  love.  Grant  all  the  more, 
He  always  kept  so  many  good  things  in  store. 

XXVII. 

The  bitter  feelings  now  melted  away, 
For  under  such  an  administration  they  couldn't  stay, 
The  riianufacturing  establishments  nearly  doubled, 
When  they  saw  that  Grant  would  not  be  troubled. 

XXVIII. 

In  Chicago,  a  V>ig  fire  broke  out  one  night. 
And    it   raged    until    after   the   second   day's    light, 
Many  a.  person  was  lost  in  this  terrible  sight. 
There   wasn't   a    thing   that    was   near   left  bright. 

XXIX. 

Some   were   saved   amid   awful   cries 
Some  were  lost  trying  to  save  other  lives. 
Some  had  to  perish  amid  smoke  blinded  eyes, 
Many  lost  their  heart  bound  ties. 
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XXX. 


Many   from   this   fire    was   left   homeless, 
And  not  a  one  of  his  home  left  for  him  to  caress, 
Contributions   were   taken   for   the   distressed, 
And  for  such  help  the  Lord  will  always  bless. 

XXXI. 

Through  the  same  autumn  a  wild  fire  spread. 
In  the  northern  forests  a  wicked  fire  raged. 
Many  a  home  into  flames  were  led, 
And  many  then  starved  before  they  got  bread. 

XXXII. 

The  Modoc  Indians  refused  now  to  stay, 
In  their  reservation  but  over  the  lines  they'd  play, 
They  were  treacherous,  and  the  whites,  they'd  slay, 
Until  the  whites  went  after  them  rough  one  day. 

xxxiri. 

So  after  this  they  very  peacefully  got, 

For  they  learned  if  they  wasn't  they  would  be  shot. 

For  they  had  from  them  the  land  bought, 

And   they  couldn't  in  no   such  a   trap   be  caught. 

xxxiv. 

Then   in   1S73,    they   had   a   railroad   panic, 
And  the  bankers  were  almost  frantic, 
For  it  seemed  every  thing  would  fail, 
Many  a    rich   man   it   made   look   pale. 
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XXXV. 


The  Sioux  Indians  refused  to  go  where  they  were  bid,. 
They  showed  fight  and  that  is  what   they  did, 
They  fought  and  lots  of  Indian  blood  was  spilled. 
For  it  was  many  of  them  the  white  folks  killed. 

XXXVI. 

Custer  and  all  of  his  men  were  killed. 
But  soon  help  come  and  the  Indians  were  whipped. 
The  Indians  were  then  beaten  on  every  hand. 
Until   they  were  glad   to   stay   on    their   land, 

XXXVII. 

Now  we  see  that  Grant's  time  is  through, 

No  harm  of  him  was  ever  knew, 

To  speak  a  harmful  word  of  him  they  could  not  do,- 

For  he  always  proved  to  his  country  very  true. 

XXXVIII. 

Now   to   Hayes  administration   we   are   turned, 
He  was  a  brave  and  noble  warrior,   we  have  learned. 
As  to   politics,  he  always  was  much  concerned, 
Many  a  time  for  his  country  his  heart  burned. 

XXXIX. 

During   this   administration,    there   wasn't   much   done 
But  very  nicely  things  run  along. 
There  were  many  changes  in  currency  made, 
Silver  and  gold   were  both   now   a   legal   tender. 
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XL. 

Between  United  States  and  Great  Britain  trouble  arose 
Concerning-  fisheries  of  the  Northeastern  coast, 
And  a  great  deal  of  money  to  great  Britain  goes, 
To  the  treatj'  of  Washington,  they  then  referred. 

XLI. 

Garfield  and  Arthur's  administration  comes  in  one, 

Garfield  first  the  presidency  won. 

Another    wicked    man    a    terrible    deed    done. 

And  shot  Garfield  just  as  calm  as  though  it  was  fun. 

XLII. 

Garfield  laid  for  weeks,  at  the  brink  of  death, 

And  left  to  his  people  many  a  noble  I'eciuest, 

He  showed  patience,  fortitude  and  courage  as  long  a3 

he  lived. 
But  in  September  his  mortal  body  was  laid  to  rest. 

XLIII. 

Then  Arthur  the  oath  of  office  took, 
And  after  his  country   he   would  quickly   look, 
And  in  1883  the  Civil  service  bill  was  passed. 
And  the  promotions  were  looked  after  fast 

XLIV. 

To  the   twenty  second   president   we've  came, 

Grover   Cleveland  was  his  name. 

He  strived  hard  to  gain  this  fame, 

He  well  won,  this  place  for  he  made  a  good  race. 
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XLV. 

They  had  some  strikes,  and  labor  disturbances  now, 

And  many  places  it  caused   a  big  row. 

The  injury  to  business  prosperity  was  great. 

And  valuable  property  was  destroyed  at  a  terrible  rate. 


XL  VI. 

In  1886  many  were  hurt  by  earthquake  shocks, 
Many  great  cities  would  be  fairly  rocked. 
Many  of  the  buildings  were  now  upturned, 
And  many  people  were  killed  or  wounded. 

XLVII. 

Now  President  Harrison  serves  one  term. 
Now  the  Republicans  back  to  office  returned, 
Of  faster  progress  he  now  felt  concerned, 
For  he   was  always   upright   so   we   have   learned. 

XLVIII. 

In  the  year  of  1889  was  the  Johnstown  flood, 
A  great  many  people  in  this  flood  was  drowned. 
It  was  at  a  rapid  rate  it  rushed  over  the  ground. 
And  not  a  thing  in  its  track  was  left  to  be  found. 

XLIX. 

The  tariff  question  now  was  one  of  importance, 
And  the  McKinley  Bill  was  favorably  passed. 
And  also  an  international  copyright  law  was  enacted, 
McKinley's  acted  wise,  although  some  others  objected. 
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L. 

Now  Cleveland  as  president  comes  again, 

The  first  ex-president  that  has  ever  been, 

The  world's  Columbian  Exposition  was  soon  held, 

Of  which  all  nations  of  the  the  earth  participated. 

LI. 

This   was   one   of   the   grandest    things   that    was   ever 

known. 
Every  thing  was  put  exactly  in  tone. 
And   how   the   people  all   over   the   fair  ground   would 

roam. 
Many  for  weeks  would  not  go  home. 

LII. 

There  had  never  been  such  a  wonderful  sight. 
And  all  of  the  people  was  in  a  big  plight. 
And  to  see  the  main  things  one  had  to  pay  right. 
The  fair  ground  was  alive  both  day  and  night. 

LIII. 

McKinley's  administration  is  now  at  hand. 
And  again  the  Republicans  is  a  happy  band. 
For  they  thought  that  now  everything  would  run  along 

grand. 
But  now  there  is  another  war  confronting  our  land. 

LIV. 

An  extra  session  of  congress  was  called. 
To  increase  the  revenue  was  the  cause  of  the  call  , 
And  thej^  passed  a  protection  and  revenue  bill, 
Though   some  never   liked   it   and   never  will. 
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LV. 

Now  before  them  lay  the  trouble  with  Spain, 
And   it  wasn't  long  that   they  quiet   remained:!. 
To  fully  understand  the  cause  of  the  war. 
Will  have  to  look  back  on  a  long  time  before. 

L,VI. 

In  1512  to  Cuba  some  Spaniards  did  make, 

And  subdued  the  natives  and  burned  their  chief  to  a 

stake. 
This  was  the  key  note  to  the  Spanish  misrule. 
And  of  course  this  to  the  natives  seemed  very  cruel. 

LVII. 

The  original  Indians  were  reduced  to  slavery, 
Three  hundred  to  every  Spaniard  were  assigned. 
The  Spanish  colonists  and  African  slaves  became  en- 
raged. 
And  grew  more  discontented  and  rebellious, 

LVIII. 

They  wasn't  allowed   any  voice   in    the   local   govern- 
ment, 
They  wasn't  in  any  way  one  bit  lenient. 
The  foreign  rulers  became  more  greedy, 
And  left  the  colonists  very  needy. 

LIX. 

The   spirit   of  freedon^  is   contagious. 

They  were  to  close  to  the  grand  republic, 

The    thought    of   slavery   became   outra-geous, 

They   wanted   freedom   if  it   did   cost   a    hard   conflict. 
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LX. 

In   1895   the  condition   of   Cuba   was   worse   than   evef 

before, 
There    was    plenty   of   trouble    now    in    store, 
For  America  wouldn't   see   slavery  right  at  her  door, 
They   had  before   fought   for  freedom   and   they  could 

once  more. 

LXI. 

Many   were  starved  completely  to   death. 

And  many  more  was  without  shelter  left. 

The  cruelty  to  the  Cubans  could  not  half  be  told, 

But  it  was  to  great  for  any  noble  country  to  uphold, 

LXII. 

The  battle  ship  Maine  then  was  blew  up, 
-And  now  they  are  drinking  from  a  bitter  cup. 
They  had  now  two  hundred  and  sixty  men  killed, 
And    of    course    the   Americans    with    indignation   are 
filled. 

LXIII. 

JSTow  they  made  big  preparations  for  war, 

They  didn't  no  such  an  act  adore, 

Now  they  said  they  would  stop  that  trouble  for  ever 

more, 
And  over   the  loss  of   the  battleship   Maine   they  did 

feel   sore. 

Lxrv. 

At  Manila  Bay.  foi-  the  Spanish  it  was  a  hard  blow. 

For  Dewey  did  not  fire  slow, 

J^ot  a  one  of  Dewey's  men   were  lost. 

But   to    the   Spaniards   six   hundred   lives   it   cost. 
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LXV. 

This  success  caused  Dewey  lots  of  praise, 
And  to  a  higher  office  he  was  raised, 
To  his  men  he  was  a.  head  light, 
And  he  was  brave  and  Itnew  how  to  fight. 

LXVI. 

At  Santiago  there  was  a  fierce  battle, 

And   Cervera's   fleet   was   captured   at   the   end   of   the 
clatter. 

Amid  the  battle   was  a  terrible  roar, 

As  the  lead  would  against  their  battleships  pour. 

LXVII. 

All    through    this    war,    lots   of   trouble   raged, 
But   at   last   America  more   territory   had   gained. 
And  all  of  the  slaves  were  made  freemen. 
Although  they  sank  many  a  noble  seamen. 

LXVIII. 

They  fought  in   the  Philippines  just  as  hard, 
And  many  a  man  filled  his  socks  with  blood. 
The  Americans  were  successful  nearly  all  through  the 
war, 

For  of  noble  deeds  they  have  a  full  store. 

LXIX. 

Now  the  war  is  all  o'er, 

And   they  haven't   any   slavery   in   their   door. 

For  better   things   they  do  adore. 

And  the  Cubans  will  not  be  slaves  any  more. 
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LXX. 

And  it  wasn't  long  then  until  McKinley  was  killerl, 
Then  the  country  was  with  sadness  filled, 
But  then  they  treated  the  murder  fair, 
And  gave  him  a  seat  in  an  electric  chair. 

LXXI. 

McKinley  was  such   a   noble  man, 

He  made  a  good  leader  for  our  land, 

But   now  his  body  lies  beneath  the  sand. 

While  his  spirit  has  gone  to  join  the  angel  band. 

LXXII. 

Then   Roosevelt   soon   the  chair  did    take, 

And  plain  before  the  people  spake, 

And   said   that   McKinley's   plans   he   would   keep. 

And  do  his  best  while  McKinley  so  peacefully  sleexis. 

LXXIII. 

The   progress   in   civilization    has   been   great. 

If  they  were  taxed  once  at  an  awful  rate. 

And  all  of  the  wars  are  over  at  last. 

And  every  one  is  glad  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

LXXIV. 

Brave    men    have   befriended    our   country    time    after 

time, 
And  they  always  feel  brave  in  war  as  they  stand  up  in 

line. 
Until  every  war  to  them  turn  out  fine. 
And  treaties  of  peace  is  by  somebody  signed. 
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LXXV. 

Then  to  their  homes  they  all  gladly  return, 
For  an  honorable  discharge  most  of  them  have  earned 
And  a  great  many  from  bullets  have  burned, 
]\Iany  noble  things  some  of  them  have  learned. 

LXXVI. 

Many  a  mother's  heart  has  been  broken, 

For  nothing  from  war  came  back  but  a  token. 

That  her  son  had  left  but  he  had  been  taken. 

For  he  was  in  front  where  he  always  was  making. 

LXXVII. 

Many  a  sweetheart  has  shed  many  a  tear. 

Because  her  love  was  not  some  where  near. 

But  this  is  one  thing  she  need  not  fear. 

For  unless  wounded  he  will  never  be  found  in  the  rear. 

LXXVIII. 

Many  a  husband  has  left  a  dear  home. 
And  it  isn't  because  he  likes  so  much  to  roam. 
It  is  because  of  the  brave  heart  he  contains. 
That  he  no  longer  at   home  remains. 

LXXIX. 

Many  never  returned  to  his  babes  and  wife. 
Because  in  some  battle  he  had  lost  his  life. 
This  is  what  is  brought  on  by  an  awful  strife. 
Some  funeral  notes  would  be  struck  on  a  fife. 
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LXXX. 


Many  a  father  for  his  boy  would  yearn, 
But  an  honorable  discharge  he  wished  him  to  earn. 
But  many  an  evening-  as  the  sun  would  go  down. 
He'd  wonder  if  my  son  has  gone  down  by  a  wound. 


LXXXI. 


He  would  seem  so  uneasy  as  he'd  look  around. 

As  in  the  distance  he  heard  a  war  sound. 

He  would  go  often  for  letters,  his  heart  was  so  bound. 

To  see  if  any  more  news  from  his  son  could  be  found. 


THE  END. 
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